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the spelling-book. Let us have more and better schools, and 
then—there will remain other work to do ere the kingdom 
of Heaven comes. 


Now the papers tell us that “private letters of George 
Eliot written late in life show that she had deep religious 
feeling and had nosympathy whatever with Free Thinkers.” 
We deplore the lack of insight or of religious sensibility in 
the reader who has had to wait for this announcement be- 
fore diseovering the essential piety of George Eliot’s soul. 
But hers was the piety of a free thinking, that is deep 
thinking, while the “Free Thinkers” of the quotations are 
the shallow thinkers who fail of penetrating into the solem- 
nities of life or to discover the profound significance of the 
unseen and immeasurable realities of the soul. 


The Current has called Mr. T. B. Aldrich to account for 
the sentiments expressed in a recent quatrain; also Mr. 
Bret Harte “for the mischievous remark, in his latest 
story ‘that a perfect understanding is the unattainable goal 
of matrimony.” We would suggest that Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford be called to account for the following apology, 
found in the first chapter of Dr. Claudius: 

‘* As no man living or dead has ever understood any woman 


for five minutes at a time, he was not to be blamed. Women are 
very like religion—we must take them on faith or go without.”’ 


Is this not rather a bold statement for a man not yet 


_ thirty to put in “ cold type”? 


Rev. W. 8. Blach, in the Universalist, reaches an im- 
portant truth in the following paragraph. The differences 
and disputes that have furnished such food for infidelity 
have more often sprung from theories about the person of 
Jesus than from either his teachings or his example. His 


_ example was so unquestionably self-reliant, independent and 


fearless that it is a pity that those who try to realize these 
eminently religious virtues should be so often reproached for 


_ their disloyalty to Jesus if they find in him a brother man 
and fellow laborer and sufferer rather than a supernatural 


director: 


_- The teaching and example of Jesus are so simple and so plain, 


‘and so direct in their appeals to reason and the purest and no- 


blest desires of human hearts, that there need be no misunder- 
standing or difference of opinion on what constitutes a truly relig- 
ious life. And there is not on what is really essential in the Gos- 


| pel, carefully studied by honest, earnest and unprejudiced minds. 


e veriest infidel admits as much. Itis upon non-essentials, 
upon dreams and theories, speculations and authorities, that dis- 


_ ussions and differences arise in religious organizations, and 
_ furnish food for infidelity. : 


_ During the vacation weeks, while so many of us were 
finding renewal of body and mind, there passed into perma- 
nent restfulness one of the pioneer missionaries of the Uni- 
versalist faith. Rev. Erasmus Manford, on the 16th day of 
August, at his residence in this city, died of paralysis. - For 
over fifty years Brother Manford has done valiant service in 
the line of a more hopeful and humane faith. For over 
twenty-eight years he has labored on and for the maga- 
5 He has been an incessant trav- 
eler, and probably the subscription list to this magazine 


_ represents a more personal relation between subscribers and 
_ . editor than any other paper published in this city. It has 
"not been our privilege to know Mr. Manford personally, 
but for ten years we have repeatedly crossed his trail on our 


wanderings in the byways and cross-roads of the frontier, 
and we generally found that Brother Manford had been 
there before us. His work has been particularly contro- 
versial, theological atid textual, a work with which we have 
too little sympathy to try it for ourselves, and we fear that 
intellectually some of it will have to be done over again. 
But we are profoundly impressed with the magnitude and 
beauty of a life spent in such unceasing diligence and fervor 
in the interest of religion. When we recall the countless 
hearts his words have soothed and consoled, and the long 
line of graves over which his gospel of universal hope and 


divine trust has dispelled the gloom, we know not where to 


look among the great in state, commerce or science for a 
life more enyiable or praiseworthy than this of the ear- 
nest Universalist missionary. Our tenderest sympathies 
are with the thousands who, in the death of Mr. Manford, 
have lost a personal friend, and with his wife who finds her- 
self now left with the old duties without the old companion- 
ship and cooperation. 


—— ee ee 


———— 


The Literary Life gives current to the report that “the 
President of Amherst College throws every newspaper into 
the waste basket, except the one with which he agrees po- 
litically.”” The probabilities are that he also consigns to the 
same receptacle most of the papers that agree with him. The 
only way to save the intellectual life and the ethical acute- 
ness necessary for a college president is to avoid the politi- 
cal newspaper as muchaspossible. No one agency is abroad 
in these days that does so much to obscure the moral sense 
and to confound the distinctions between right and wrong 
as the partisan sheet. The recent utterance of the Wnita- 
rian Review on this subject is a most timely word, when 
it says : 

We have nothing to say here of thesad public orsadder private 
charges that cloud the name and fame of one or the other candi- 
date. But of the moral laxity which treats them as of no account, 
if true; of the partisan Jesuitism that glozes over this or that 
baseness or moral unsoundness; of the turpitude that thinks it no 
harm to set a corrupt man in the high place of national honor 
and reward or to stain the White House with the presence of a 
man of shameful life,—of these things, and the demoralizing in- 


fluence of their tolerance and advocacy, we have a most urgent 
duty to speak. 


—_ — _ 


The Current has a good word for the book-agent, insisting 
that as a rule “ he is a young man of great hope and energy, 
favorably known in his community and receives the moral sup- 
port of the elergymen and the educators of his region’”’ and 
that to the farmers, among whom his business has assumed 
gigantic proportions, he is a missionary of culture. Weare 
interested in every effort to secure fair play for the abused, 
and with Felix Holt our sympathies naturally go with the 
pelted. We believe that the position of our exchange is 
well taken as regards the book-agent. But still there re- 
main grounds for grave objection to the average subscrip- 
tion book. As arule it is the product of speculation rather 
than of culture. It is often a gilded volume of pad- 
ding published by some irresponsible house. If the book- 
agent were always careful to carry only a book that has a 
permanent place either in the literature of knowledge or of 
power, he would find the farmer always more willing to 
patronize him and his visits would become memorable occa- 
sions. We would like to hear of good, sensible editions of 
Emerson, Dickens, Lowell or Longfellow prepared for the 
book-agent’s use, or what is better still, we would like to see 
the energy, intelligence and application that is now so often 
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displayed by the book-agent try the experiment as a book 
peddler, going about with his wagon loaded with the many 
welcome cheap editions of Whittier, Tennyson, Dickens, 
George Eliot and Emerson. We believe such a man could 
reap a profitable harvest in the more intelligent and thickly 
settled portions of the Northwest. What the colporteur 
has done for dogmatic theology, he may yet do for culture, 
breadth and refinement by substituting for Baxter’s “ Saiuts’ 
Rest,” Emerson’s “Conduct of Life.” . Longfellow or 
Whittier will sell to-day better than “ Watts’ Hymns”’ and 
they have in them more saving power for the present gene- 
ration. Here isa problem for the Post-office Mission—a 
suggestion that might well engage some attention at the 
coming convention at Saratoga. 


-———_- —-—-— - —---—- 


The most central thing in Emerson's philosophy of life is 
found in that oft-hinted protest throughout his writings 
avainst the idle habit of mind that always seeks glory and 
beauty at some distant place, this reaching for remote reve- 
lations of nature. ‘“ Why go to Italy,” he says, “to see a 
sunset” that you can see from your own open door? We 
suspect that this is the central thing in religion also, a 
realizing sense of the fullness of earth, an apprehension of 
the pregnant life that makes metropolitan to some order of 
living being the oak leaf, that popu'ates the hillock, with 
communities that in their own way live in Parisian splen- 
dor; that recognizes in the matted sward, the pebbled beach 
and slaty hill-top a carpet wore exquisitely inwrought than 
the rarest of Persian rugs, a tasselated pavement a thou- 
sand times more varied and exquisite than any found in 
Roman hall or Pompeian villa. 

“ What a great thought of God was that when he thought 
a tree,” says Ruskin. And that noble elm in a Wisconsin 
calf pasture that beckons to its shelter with its pendulous 
branches is just as direct a projection out of the heart and 
mind of God as are the elms on Boston Commons; and if 
theone does not summon us to the silent litanies of Nature's 
worship, we will waste much of our vacation money in 
traveling to see the other. ‘‘ Where did you spend your 
vacation?” “ Was it a lovely place?” ‘Had I better go 
there next year?” are the current questions. But they are 
idle questions. Every place is lovely to him who has the 
robust piety of the ancient psalmist who knows that “the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” for every- 
where his order shapes itself into beauty and utility. 


We print in this issue most of Mr. Thayer's admirable 
paper read before the Western Conference last May on 
the Relations of the various Unitarian organizations. 
A portion of the questions involved in the discussions at 
our May meetings were very satisfactorily settled by the 
subsequent action of the A. U. A. in placing itself on a 
delegate basis. But still one swallow does not make a 
summer. No more does one wise vote finish an important 
work or bring about wise and adequate activities equal to 
the great task of making active and creative the Unitarian 
movement in America, which to our mind ought to be made 
identical with the liberal movement in religion and the rela- 
tion of the samé to all the philanthropies and humanities. 
If the A. U. A. ean realize in any adequate way its national 
representative character and its meetings become the same 
general exponent of the popular head and mind of the Uni- 
tarians of America that Saratoga has become, then the Na- 


cupying the same ground and the one may well relinquish 
its life into the hands of the other. But if as is likely to 
be the case for some years yet, it shall be impossible to 
realize in Boston the representative meeting that is to be 
held at Saratoga, these Saratoga meetings must assume still 
more executive importance and become not only the in- 
spiring heart but the planning head and the directing arm 
in many things. Just how the most excellent things are to 
be realized must be determined by the process of discussion 
and evolution. ‘The one thing in Mr. Thayer’s paper with 
which we might take issue is the old Unitarian hunger for 
asingle treasury, and the expectation that in such central unity 
missionary efficiency will reach its maximum. Many years 
ago,as the story has often been told, the Western Conference 
gave up its treasury for such an experiment. The result 
was most unsatisfactory and were it ever to try the ex- 
periment again, we should look for a similar unsatisfactory 
result. It would be of less value to the A. U. A. and all 
the interests held in common. We suspect that no organi- 
zation of a religious character can have much spiritual influ- 
ence or practical value in this world that does not have a 
pocket book. If we read aright the success of any of the 
large religious movements in Christendom, the Catholic, 
Episcopalian or Methodist church, for instance, it 
springs from a multiplicity of treasuries rather than the 
simplicity of the same. A great variety of organizations 
and working secretaries is their method. The Universalists, 
on the other hand, very systematically and in the main 
wisely are trying like the Unitarians the experiment of a 
simple central organization. “‘ One treasury, one board, 
one cause and one eternal hope,” has been their cry; and 
their success in propagandism and church building under 
this policy has not been such as to preclude the 
question as to whether a better cry would not have been 
“one cause, one eternal hope, but many treasuries and_a 
variety of boards.” At least such seems to us the wise 
policy for Unitarians. 


ee 


THE COMING NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


We trust that the absence of any conspicuous “one- 
thing-to-do” in the preliminary literature of the Saratoga 
Conference for this year does not mean that the gathering 
will be characterized by more of the “ nothing-to-do-in- 
particular’ but a ‘ deal-of-good-feeling-in-general” than in 
previous mectings. The delegates to the previous meetings 
have been prepared beforehand to talk and act for the build- 
ing of the Washington church, the saving of the New 
York or New Orleans churches from debt, the building of 
the church at Ann Arbor or the raising of funds for a suit- 
able Headquarters at Boston, all of which have been suc- 
cessfully accomplished. There is waiting this session work 
as important as at any of the preceding. The unredeemed 
pledges of Madison and Des Moines ought to be promptly 
fulfilled. The Scandinavian movement at Minneapolis will 
break under the weight of its opportunity and its promise, 
unless it can be adequately and promptly housed. The 
effort to establish a Fourth Church in Chicago is one which 
Unitarians everywhere cannot be indifferent to and it will 
be contrary to all precedent to expect a realization of such 
a work without some decisive and timely help from the out- 
side. In addition to this, Topeka, Leavenworth, St. Jo- 
seph and Beatrice in the southwest are all in want of church 


tional Conference and the A, U. A. will be practically oc- 


buildings. Without help their needs cannot be realized, 
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and without a building each of these movements, important 
and flourishing as they are, must die. The same is true of 
many other places and the Saratoga Conference will fall short 
of both its duty and its possibilities if it does not set on foot 
a movement that will secure a hundred thousand dollars for 
church extension during the next two years, a large part of 
which ought to form a permanent building fund to be loan- | 
ed under the severest restrictions of economy and good 
sense without interest to the societies that in future will return 
the money, that it may go on its way helping others. One 
half that sum is needed for immediate use, and it will be 
a pity if the enthusiasm and good will generated at Sara- 
toga shall not be so directed as to write itself down in dol- 
lars and cents before leaving the city of generous fountains 
and spontaneous springs. Other important questions of 


administration and organization will present themselves at 


Saratoga. The policy of encouraging State organization for | 


independent work, so profitably discussed last May in Bos- 
ton, will, we hope, receive a decided impulse towards its 
realization at the coming Conference. The hope of our 
cause lies in the multiplying of our workers and increasing 
the number of our untitled bishops. 

Not to change in the least the tendency to practical work 
or to mar the unity of the Conference by summoning be- 
fore it the theological ghost of the past, yet in the interest 
of thefuture unity of the Conference we must confinue to call 
attention to the clumsy condition of the present articles of 
organization which is geologic in its various theologic strati- 
fications and like the geological formations that show the 
presence of volcanic influences, the strata do not run par- 
allel. The contradictions are so apparent that they do not 
need discussing, and we hope some day some one from the 
conservative side of the Conference, in the interest of 
consistency and good English, will move the removal 
of the disputed theological formulas that are so often 
burdened with cant and, to say the least, belong to 
what Theodore Parker calls “damaged phraseology.” But 
above all let there be a working spirit at the Conference. 
Let the delegates come burdened with a sense of responsi- 
bility, commissioned with a message to the American peo- 
ple, a helpful gospel to waiting souls. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


We recognize the incapacity of journals like ours to dis- 
cuss adequately political issues and we have no desire 
to enter the lists; but we cannot be indifferent to the fer- 
ment of these days, and are saddened to see how political 
enthusiasm is rising to a warmth quite beyond the merits of 
the issues at stake. It is a pity to have first-class energy 
wasted on third or fourth-rate interests. Our sympathies 
are with those who are sadly at a loss to know whom to 
hurrah for. In such days as these the hope of the coun- 
try lies in increasing “the noble army of scratchers,”’ those 
who are independent of party lines and who hold individual 
judgment and individual standards above the dictation of 
party. There are important questions of state before the 
American republic to-day that deserve absorbing attention, 
questions the solution of which must be beaten out on the 
anvil of public debate and decided at the polls, but unfor- 
tunately these questions do not run parallel with any ex- 
isting party lines. There is the question of Free Trade 
. which the two great parties are anxiously trying to avoid, 
of Civil Service Reform which all parties affect ; Woman 

Suffrage with which all parties coquette; of Monopolies and 


Labor Interests which is represented by the party that is 
hopelessly confused with erratic men and measures, and the 
Prohibition Question. This alone is brought into the field 
in a frank, manly and conscientious fashion. It is a simple 
issue of great importance, urged by men and women who 
represent high convictions, but there are many interests con- 
nected with the well being of the State besides those of 
temperance, though there are none superior to it, and many 
people who hald profound and radical convictions on the 
temperance question, total abstainers in their own lives, 
question the wisdom of beginning prohibition at the national 
end or indeed of trying to accomplish by State law what they 
may deem obtainable only by personal education,—the train- 
ing and the development of the individal. We do not at 
this time undertake to discuss these issues, but to state the 
perplexities, to show how practical is the dilemma of those 
who know not whom to hurrah for. We recognize no alle- 
giance to a party whose claim for such lies only in its tra- 
ditions; nor do we feel called upon to fight the ghosts of foes 
whom we once met and vanquished when they were incar- 
nate and real. ld issues are best settled by fighting new 
ones. The independent voter is driven in this campaign to 
the choice of personalities, a task uninspiring enough. 

Waiving all the charges about the Mulligan letters and 
rulings which have needed much “explaining away,” the 
sad fact still remains that through all these years that Mr. 
Blaine has been so prominently associated with State affairs, 
he has had scarcely a quarrel on the conscience side with 
the machine and boss elements of the Republican party 
except when the interests of James G. Blaine were at stake, 
and to-day he is more thoroughly identified with the patron- 
age business of the Republican party, reaching back 
through twenty years than perhaps any other man now 
before the public. We distrust him for his incapacity of 
discerning moral issues inside his party and his inability to 
make a political enemy for principle’s sake. A ffability is 
no adequate substitute for conscience in the administration 
of public affairs. | 

The editor of this paper served in the ranks over which 
John A. Logan was the immediate general in command 
for many months, and he honors the valor, daring, and 
prowess he displayed on the field. But he was “ Whisky 
John” in camp and to-day in the campaign he is “Black 
Jack.” Inthe old days of war when he rode along the 
ranks, profanity flowed more freely and the cheers he always 
inspired were mixed with an extra amount of coarseness 
and ribaldry, and to-day he fails to rouse in the American 
people that lofty respect for ideas and moral principles 
which the man that aspires to the second place of honor in 
so great a country as ours and into whose hands the responsi- 
bility of the highest office is liable to fall at any moment 
should. 

In Grover Cleveland we find a young man with an ad- 
mirable public record, facing post-bellum issues untrammeled 
by bad political precedents or pledges, one who seemed 
worthy the independent vote until there appeared that un- 
questionable smirch upon his character, a personal blemish 
which ought not to be apologized for or condoned. To do 
so is to return to the obsolete moral standards established 
for public men by medizeval and monarchical Europe. It is 
too late in the day to do anything but condemn such im- 
purities of life and to rebuke the tendency to exalt before 
the youths of America the perpetrators of such crime 
against the home. : 


In Thomas A. Hendricks we have too much of a represen- 
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tative of the Bourbonism of old and dead issues which from 
the outside poorly promises a forward look and progressive 
reforms. 

St. John is the representative, as we said before, of 
a clear, high and noble issue. But there is the absence 
of those conspicuous abilities which fit a man for President 
of the United States. He is not a great man, is gifted with 
no statesmanlike breadth of vision into other problems to 
fit him for the position he seeks. Benjaman F. Butler 
has in a coarser form the same willingness to use his public 
position to the advancement of himself that characterizes 
James G. Blaine. In him the reformer and the quack, the 
philosopher and the shyster are strangely and hopelessly 
entangled. We have large sympathy with much of his 
present battle for the recognition of the rights of, labor and 
the rebuking of unscrupulous monopolies and we do him 


the justice to believe that in much of this he is sincere and | 
he would command our respect, but for the rudeness, selfish- | 


ness and coarseness that vitiate it all. 

We realize that in this plain speaking we are walking on 
dynamite and will pain many of our readers, but to do less 
than this would be shirking the responsiblity which rests 
on even so small a sheet as Unity to speak freely its con- 
victions on all questions of public interests. Politics is in- 
cluded in our religion, and towards parties as towards sects 
we would be eclectic, trying to recognize the good as well as 
the bad in the oneas much as in the other. We hope that the 
independents of this campaign may do something towards 
helping to give us, four years hence, men and measures we 
shall be glad to hurrah for. Meanwhile we fully agree 
with the editor of the Index when he says, if a man refuses 
to vote for any unworthy men he does not on that account 
“throw away all his influence and make himself a_ political 
nonentity. Possibly, his vote may not be anywhere 
effectively counted this year. But his position will be 
marked, and his influence may tell on party nominations in 
the future.” 


Contributed and Selected. 


EVER THE DOOR STANDS OPEN. 


There is no house in all the land 
That hath a charity more grand ; 
It holds a welcome full and free 
For thee, O waif forlorn, for thee; 


Ever the door stands open. 


Thou art not, friend, so rich or great 
But thou hast claim to this estate ; 
Thou art not, friend, too proud or high 
To court its hospitality ; 
Ever the door stands open. 


‘Tis set amid the valleys wide ; 
I wandered there at eventide, 
And saw the lengthening shadows fall 
Athwart its polished marble wall ; 
Ever the door stands open. 


The elm tree, gently rustling, said 
“Oh come and make thy grassy bed,” 
The streamlet rippling, murmuring by, 


pic om “ For it is good to die;” 
ver the door stands open. 


O friendly shelter! fain would I 
From the world’s bitter conflict fly, 
Seek in thy wondrous silences 
All rest secure, all peace that is ; 
Ever the door stands open. 
ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


—_ — 


THE OLD QUESTION. 


What sign of dumb entreaty lies within 
Those pale hands crossed in death ; 

What answer would those cold pale lips let fall 
If given sudden breath ? 


What light of wondrous meaning breaks upon 
That closely-lidded eye ; 
What great and untold mystery hides behind 
The simple phrase, To die ? 
CeLia P. Woo ey. 


A WORD OF GREETING FROM THE NEW 
SECRETARY OF THE WESTERN 
CONFERENCE. 


FRIENDS IN THE WestT:—lIn May last you did me the 
honor of electing me to the ‘Secretaryship of the Western 
Conference, the position so long and ably filled by Mr. Jones. 
After some little hesitancy, from causes which I need not 
here mention, I informed the Conference directors in June 
of my acceptance of the responsible trust offered me. The 
time fixed upon for me to enter upon my work was Sept. 
Ist. That time has come, and I gladly send.out a word to 
you all through Uniry, to say that | am at my new post, 
and ready to serve you and the Western cause, in all wa 

in my power. My headquarters will of course be inthe 
Unitarian rooms, 135 Wabash Avenue, where correspond- 
ents will please address me, and where persons in the city — 


or coming to the city and desiring to consult about denomi- _ 


national or missionary matters, may usually find me during 
a portion of each day. I wish to put myself in the closest 
relations possible with our Western Unitarian churches and 
ministers and denominational movements of all kinds, as 
also with persons and movements representing liberal relig- 
ious thought in the West, whether bearing the Unitarian 
name or not. 

As I enter upon my new work there are a number of 
things which I am very desirous of saying to our churches 
and ministers. These have been put in form, and will be 
published as a somewhat enlarged number of the Church- 
Door Pulpit, (date September 23rd,) under the title of 
“ Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches: The Need, 
Conditions of Success, Practical Methods.” I shall be 
glad if our workers generally will take pains to sup 
themselves with and read this pamphlet, since, even if -it 
fails to set forth any new or useful suggestions as to what 
our ministers or churches may do to advance the common 
cause, it will at least let you know something of what your 
Secretary has in his mind and heart as he enters upon his 
work. 

May I say to my constituents in the West that I shall be 


from this time forward fully at your disposal to attend 


sa ye 
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local conferences, church dedications and installations of 
ministers; to help pastors in time of need; to preach or lec- 
ture in places where there are no Unitarian churches, to speak 
at grove meetings or camp-meetings or missionary confer- 
ences or theatre meetings ; to assist by counsel or presence in 
organizing new societies; to aid churches in settling pastors, 
and ministers in finding churches; to advise with young men 
(or women) who may desire to study for the ministry; to 
cobperate with the American Unitarian Association in any 
way I canin itslarge and important Western work; and espe- 
cial to codperate as fully as possible with the missionaries 
of the different State Conferences of the West, or, in the 
case¢s of conferences which have no missionaries, to do 
anything in my power to help them to secure such. 

I will only say further: Please bear in mind, friends all, 
that the work to which you have called me is as large, many- 
sided and difficult as it is important; that if I am to work 
wisely, I must work on long lines, and therefore often with- 
out much show of immediate results; and that there are 
many interests to serve, so that there will be need for much 
patience and charity. 


Chicago, Sept. 10. 


THE MUTUAL RELATIONS OF UNITARIAN 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, MAY 15, 1884, By 
GEO. A. THAYER. 


From the organization of the National Unitarian Confer- 
ence in 1865, dates a new birth of the spirit of American 
Unitarian propagandism. In a fuller measure than ever 
before, our churches throughout the country realized that 
they were members of a body which had a divine commis- 
sion to carry glad tidings of great joy to the American peo- 
ple, and that more efficient central organization and ampler 
contributions of money for the maintenance of missionary 
work were incumbent upon them if they were to make an 
just pretension to bearing their part of the moral and relig- 
ious education of the country. 

The immediate tangible effect of that awakened sense of 
obligation to a great cause was the reception, by the treas- 
uries of the two societies which carried on most of our mis- 
activity, of a larger donation from the voluntary 
collections of the churches than had ever before or has ever 
since been bestowed for specific propagandism. 

A hundred thousand dollars was raised in 1866 for the 
American Unitarian Association, and nearly thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars in the same year for the Western Conference. 
That financial generosity presently appeared to have been 

odic. Ocean flood tides of unusual height are apt to 
be followed by ebb tides so vehement as to lay bare sea bot- 
toms upon which the living generation has never before set 
eyes. Something of such an ebb took place within the 
province of the Western Conference. From 1867 to 1876 


no money was received into its treasury.* The American 
Unitarian Association had nothing like such an experience, 
yet for a time thereafter its missionary receipts were about 
at the point reached for some years before the war, when but 


a few of the most loyal of the older churches made regular 
collections in its behalf. 

This relapse was not unnatural, nor, under the circum- 
stances, was it an occasion of despondency. Very few of our 
churches East or West had been educated into the habit of 
giving and working together for a common denominational 
purpose. The great emphasis with the older churches had 
been upon the necessity of guarding against all encroach- 
ments upon Congregational independency, and some of them 
were and still are almost morbidly suspicious of any move- 
ment which remotely suggests that one church has any au- 
thority over or responsibility for the opinions of another. 
While many of the newer churches, made up in part of 
people to whom Unitarian traditions were nothing, and 
whose interest in the church of their membership was main- 
ly due to their liking for the minister, their pride in the 
well-being of their local community, or their exultant sense 
of freedom from old dogmatic and ecclesiastical bondage 
under a semblance of whose yoke they were extremely shy 
of putting their necks again, were quite indifferent to and 
ignorant of the possible good which might lic in a more 
rigorous denominational life. Happily the National Con- 
ference had made provision in two ways for the slow but 
sure process of educating the churches in the art of co- 
operation. It determined upon biennial delegate meetings 
of all societies which called themselves Unitarian—whether 
religious, educational or philanthropic societies—at which 
meetings great subjects of denominational faith and enter- 
prise should be discussed. The character of those meetings 
is well knowv. The magnitude of numbers of men and 
women of the best representative quality of our body in 
regular attendance; the earnestness, often swelling into posi- 
tive enthusiasm, of the debates upon all questions of meth- 
ods of widening Unitarian influence; and the steadily en- 
larging catholicity with which the treatment of the most im- 
portant newer aspects of theology and ethics has been re- 
ceived have all marked an era of genuine revival of faith 
among us, such as we have scarcely ever before experienced. 

Its other wise provision was for the multiplication of 


Y| branch or local conferences, such as had already served in 


many instances as the nuclei of denominational activity up- 
on a small scale. In highly organized animals like man, the 
nerve fibres of sensation and motion are merged together 
at certain points midway between the brain and the outer 
world, called ganglia; and these ganglia direct many of the 
lesser operations of the system, and receive and classify the 
impressions from the organs of sense, leaving to the brain 
to plan the general conduct of the body chiefly with refer- 
ence to the future. 

The Unitarian system religious has come to assume some- 
thing like this higher organization. The congregations, 
touching the daily concerns of men, are the nerve fibres ; 
the local conferences, the ganglia, develop and strengthen 
the sense of relationship between the churches by accustom- 
ing them to simple acts of mutual dependence and helpful- 
ness, and by engaging them in local missionary enterprises ; 
while they also transmit to the churches something of the 
spirit called out in the National gatherings, and some of the 
special plans and expectations of denominational under- 
taking which have been formed there. 

In actual working these conferences have been of great 
service in fostering denominational esprit de corps. They 
have shown in many ways the entire compatibility of con- 
gregational freedom and denominational union. They have 
often quickened the congregational conscience to the duty 
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of bearing its chare of the burdens belonging to the churches 
as a bod 7 

The Unitarian Associations—and probably the Western 
Conference, has often been indebted to the opportunity af- 
forded by these frequent State and county conferences to 
beget an increased confidence in the wisdom of its policy 
among the churches, to obtain from them their criticism or 
their approbation of some of its general or special activities, 
and to derive from them a needed increase of its revenues. 

But while the National Conference has done so much to 
give unity, coherency, direction and energetic activity to 
American Unitarianism, being in fact the only truly repre- 
sentative society of the denomination as a vital whole; draw- 
ing its membetship as none of our organizations before it 
have ever done from the larger part of our congregations 
all over the Union; and in its deliberations enabling the 
living convictions, the keenest foresight and the freshest 
inspiration of the churches to find immediate expression ; 
it has remained a simple advisory body, without power to 
transmute its visions of denominational empire into the 
necessary forms of tangible meeting houses, persuasive 
preachers and timely religious literature. The American 
Unitarian Association, and, in a lesser way, the Western 
Conference, are, as they long have been, the sole channels 
through which the churches reach the country with men 
and money for its conversion. 

These two executive societies, though appearing to be 
two codrdinate bodies, are in reality not independent. The 
A. U. A. alone has anything like adequate funds for car- 
rying on national work and has derived most of the benefit 
of the incentives to systematic giving which the National 

Conference has created in the congregations. It alone 
uae its arms with equal catholicity to the West and 
the South as to the field nearer its headquarters in the 
Kast. To it the West makes constant appeal for ad- 
vice and for money, more especially for money, and never 
without meeting the most generous consideration. When- 
ever any large denominational unde rtaking is on foot among 
us we look and seldom in vain to the Unitarian Association 
to give its substantial encouragement. 

Yet the Western churches rarely pay any money into its 
treasury. We exhaust or think we drain the missionary 
generosity of our several churches in their donations to the 
treasury of our Western Conference. In truth our West- 
ern Conference holds much the same relation to the Asso- 
ciation as do many of the State and county conferentes of 
the East, only in addition to their occasional paid secretaries 
and missionary enterprises of their own supporting, they 
contribute to the Association’s treasury. ‘To all intents 
and purposes we, like them, are of the ganglia of organized 
Unitarianism; but when it comes to the substantial work, 
supported by actual dollars and regular systematic counsel 
and oversight, the cerebrum, the real planning and creative 
power is not where we might expect to find it, viz.: in the 
National Conference, but in the Unitarian Association. 

Now a natural thought of a casual observer of this com- 
plexity of organization for doing the missionary work of a 
not very large religious denomination which has no very 
extensive resources, would be that the strongest, most ener- 
getic and most representative society of the three might, in 
the interests of a wise economy and the efficiency which 
generally comes of concentrated power and effort, under- 
take to be the actual head; to do both the planning and the 
execution of the great denominational enterprises through- 
out the country: so that whenever at its conventions the 


enthusiasm of the delegates was at its height, this zeal and — 
prophetic faith might be transformed into definite instruc- | 
tions to its officials to visit the congregations, collect money — 
and engage this steadfast support of the practical measures — 
of which essays and speeches were but the preparation; the 
sounding to arms before the battle. This conviction was 
so far forced upon the National Conference that four years 
ago it appointed a committee to see what could be done to 
bring the Conference and the Association into closer 
nership. That committee has reported that consolidation 
of the two societies is out of the question; impracticable 
because of legal difficulties in the way of transfer to any 
other organization of the Association’s trusteeship of im- 
portant funds; undesirable because the best contributors to— 
missionary funds, the older Eastern churches, are en 
satisfied with the business discretion of the Association's 
Directory. 

But this Directory has, in the best possible spirit, recog- 
nized that thers is a denominational ca!l for the alliance of 
taxation* and representation. . ° ° ’ 

But what is of most importance, since the representation 
of the churches has come, whichever proposition is adopted, 
is the provision of Mr. Bellows that the chief business = 
meeting of the Association at which its officers shall be ~ 
chosen shall be at the same time and place as the sessions ~ 
of the National Conference, one day of this session beng <3 
set apart for Association business. | 

The advantage of this plan over what is, and what is ~ 
proposed by the Directors of the Association, will appear — 
upon consideration. Now the Executive Board of the 
Association is chosen at a somewhat scantily attended May 
meeting in Boston. But a comparatively small number of — 
laymen from outside of Boston and vicinity come to this — 
meeting. Even the Boston churches do not all see that © 
their delegates are there to vote. To keep up the interest — 
of the meeting, so as to hold the congregation, the business 
proper, in which should come discussion and criticism of 
the policy of the Directors, is hurried through. | 

If there be a critical question to be settled the result is 
not the clear expression of the will of the majority of the ~ 
churches who are not represented there, but of the maj 
of the members of the Association present, the most of whom — 
might come and have been alleged sometimes to come from ~ 
three or four congregations. It is to see without my — 
enlarging upon the details how the Association might be — 
accused by malcontents of being managed by a close corpo. 
ration; and whether or not there was any reasonable com- — 
plaint to be made of its conduct of the affairs of the de- 7 
nomination which it purports to represent, it would be im- 
possible for it ever to enlist that hearty intimate codpera- — 
tion of the Unitarian churches of the United States which — 
is most desirable for the sake of its own efficiency and finan- ~ 
cial prosperity and for the sake of the churches themselves — 
which need to stand shoulder to shoulder in all their aggres- 
sive missionary work. What is wanted in fairness is that — 
the decisive meetings of the Association shall be in the ~ 
midst of periods of profound denominational interest such — 
as the May anniversaries of Boston once were but no looger 5 
are. But this condition is found at Saratoga. The ch 
of the Union are there by their representatives. They know — 
what the denomination is doing or hopes to do. They lis- 
ten to the reports of secretaries, the returns of fon 


*The Paper proceeded to discuss the plans of delegate representation pres 3 


posed for the A. U. A. which were settled by the subsequent action of — 
the Association at its May meeting. 3 


- Sectionalism was the child of the slow coach age. 
mercial and political affairs are administered at places chosen 
_ either by venerable custom or for the superior conven- 


* sons. So with religious administration. 
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agents, the-appeals of missionaries, the prophecies of our 
men who have stood upon the high peaks of vision to see 
the awaiting glory of the faithful who have faith, and they 
are in the mood to carry inspiration to the officials who are 
to be their agents. Under such conditions we may trust 
the sober sense of our people, who seldom lose their heads 
even in periods of enthusiasm, to make no rash pledges of 
future action, and to appoint no unwise executors of their 
business. But they would search thoroughly, as now there 
can be no such scrutiny, the governing ideas of the Associa- 
tion. If its Directors were unduly timid, were short-sighted, 
or narrow in their sympathies, the correctives would be ad- 
ministered ; if they were found to be, as they certainly of- 
ten are or mean to be, fully abreast of the predominant sen- 
timent of the churches with regard to ideas or to practical 
measures, they would receive that expression of confidence 
and good will to which no board of officers can be indiffer- 
ent; and so the Unitarian Association would be for our 
churches East, West and South as truly their Association— 
and no far-off Eastern corporation, as some mistaken Uni- 
tarians will still insist that it is—as the National Conference 
is, of the people, for the people, and by the people. 

Then all or nearly all that has been looked for as a result 
of putting the active powers of the Association into the 
hands of the Council of the Conference would be obtained. 
And then—and this is the point which concerns us here, 
and with regard to which I shall probably be left for the 
present in a small minority—we could say to our Western 
churches as | believe it would be best for us to say,—The 
Association is yours; your missionary money, your interest 
and good will ought to be given directly to its Board. In 
other words, there seems to me to be much loss without 
proportionate gain in our viewing the Western Conference, 
as many of us have to do as peculiarly our Western Unita- 
_ tarian Board in opposition to, or of co-equal dignity with 
_ that foreign corporation which is the Eastern Board. 

It may be ascribable to the incidental circumstance 
that the bare support of our headquarters consumes nearly 
all the money we raise, that our Western churches as in- 


_ dividuals, with rare exceptions, have no connection with the 


' Unitarian Association; but be the cause and justification 
_ what they may, they seem to me to constitute a barrier to 


_ the development of that sentiment towards the Association 


_ which we ought to begin to strengthen; and to keep alive 
_ toa greater or less degree a sectional spirit. There is no 
_ Western nor Eastern Unitarianism. In these days of rapid 
_ transit and of cosmopolitan sympathy the United States Gov- 


- ernment belongs as much to Missouri as if that old abandoned 


‘. dream of moving the Capital to St. Louis had been verified. 
Com- 


 ience of the entire community and not for geographical rea- 
here is a larger 
_ unity than can be defined by mountain ranges or river beds. 
» Chicago Unitarian headquarters will continue to exist 
| perhaps substantially as at present—certainly any change 


- would be unfortunate which checked the continued creation 


g of that admirable body of missionary and Sunday School 


- literature whose merit and serviceableness to our cause are 


_ go much in excess of the scanty financial resources from 
which they have sprung. Our conventions may still en- 
Bi all our combined powers for the study of this Western 
a field, and especially for the increase of the broad fellowship 
_ of co-workers with the Spirit which shall possibly hold 


people and societies, not quite at home in Unitarianism 
proper. But this may be, under the sway of the new 
national policy as they now are. And We should be a little 
more tender towards our own self-respect, and should show 
but a proper gratitude towards that Association which 
has been the foster mother of struggling Liberal Christi- 
anity in America for sixty years. at we should jointly 
and severally, here in convention and there at home, openly 
recognize that we are part and parcel of its interest and 
active energy, eager to work unreservedly with it and to 
make it the direct channel of our money contributions ; that 
as we desire it to disburse its funds through our Western 
agents for purposes which commend themselves to the best 
judgment of those of us whoare upon the spot; so we will 
entrust to the keeping of its chosen agents for whatsoever 
field their wisdom shall designate them, such offerings as we 
can raise in our annual collections from our congregations. 
But for the attainment of such complete union it seems but 
fair that the by-laws of the Association should render it 
possible for the majority of our churches to be in actual at- 
tendance, through their delegates, upon its principal busi- 
ness meetings, as they are now able to participate in the 
deliberations of the National Conference. 

For the sake of the denomination which has its face set 
toward a bolder endeavor and a more solid success than 
ever before ; for the sake of the Association which wants us 
all as its friends and co-workers; for the sake of a more 
wholesome spirit among our churches, a lift out of their 
isolation and excessive individualism and provincialism ; we 
look for some basis of organic association which shall be to 
the present complex order of things what the Awmerican 
Union was to the old confederacy, destroying nothing that 
was worth preserving by the individual commonwealths, but 
bringing them in all essential respects an increase of 
strength, a renewal of life. 


FRAGMENTS. 


FROM CYNTHIA ELDERBLOW 8 JOURNAL. 


When the dolorous chirp of the cricket on the hearth an- 
nounces the passing of summer's beauty into “the sere and 
yellow leaf” of autumn, a tinge of sadness creeps into the 
heart of the ardent admirer of Nature’s freshness, and a 
shadow of regret overspreads the departing loveliness which 
is but heightened by its own reluctant farewell. It mat- 
ters not that the colors of an autumn sky are more delicate 
and lovely than anything summer can produce, so long as 
that loveliness but heralds the coming of winter snows ; 
autumn leaves may be gayer than their summer friends, just 
as “the old continentals in their ragged regimentals” were 
more picturesque than the common soldiers of to-day. We 
cannot avoid being impressed by the sweet solemnity that 
pervades the gorgeous brightness and_ foretells the dying of 
the year. 


Whether we value most the advantages of foreign travel 
and spend our lives in sight seeing, or prize more highly 
the attractions that cluster round the social hearth and re- 
main always with the dear ones Esme there, we must all 
make one journey, and that is along the great thoroughfare 
which commences at the cradle and terminates in the dark 
waters of the shadowy valley. Some rush along.as if im- 


pelled by a high-pressure engine which will not slacken 
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speed until the supply of wood and coal is exhausted ; 
they indeed avoid many of the annoyances of life, but they 
as certainly lose all of its pleasures. Of those who travel 
more slowly, some find the thorns and some the roses ; some 
are so indifferent to all but themselves that the words and 
actions of their fellow-travelers make no more impression 
on them than bombs upon an iron-clad ; others shrink from 
the contact with their fellows as the sensitive plant from the 
finger touch; and there are a favored few’ who possess the 
power of seeing in three directions at once—behind them 
for experience, around them for wisdom, and in front of 
them for guidance. 


On a high cliff overlooking the sea a boy was standing 
one summer evening, just as the sun disappeared like a 
ball of fire beneath the sparkling waves. With the van- 
ishing of the crimson train that lingered a little after the 


sun’s departure, a cloudy speck, so tiny that an insect’s wing 


seemed large in comparison, arose Venus-like from the | 


mists of the deep. 


To give her, of such priceless treasure, 
Earnest of heart, with God I plead. 


Yet, Heaven, how poor is this compassion, 
For all who challenge thus our good, 
Unless we strive in deeper fashion 

To aid and bless them as we should. 


Unless we feel for this our neighbor 
Such love as covers all his needs, 

Vain every less device and labor, 

Vain our pretentions—vain our creeds. 


—Hattie Tyng Griswold in Weekly Magazine. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


A member of our Unity circle sends to the Missours 
Republican a graphic description of the Salvation Army in 
Kingston, Ontario. On Sunday afternoon, she writes, we 


As the boy gazed upon it with the) entered their church, called here a “ Barrack,’’ a great ob- 


thought that it portended evil to him, it began increasing | long frame building, unpainted and without any attempt at 


in size till soon it was as huge as the Spectre of the Brocken | 
The little fellow, remember- | 


secn through a Prussian fog. 
ing his early instructions, concluded to seize this great 
evil by the forelock or at least to chase it up and destroy it 
before it could envelop and crush him; but he found it as 
sly as the long-eared quadruped that danced among the 
chickens and so ably personated the maternal relative of 
Little Red Ridinghood. Although it seemed momentarily 
ready to deal destruction to him, yet it was some time ere 
he succeeded in cornering it, and when at last he tore off 
the cloudy mantle with which his fear had invested it, he 
found that the hideous monster which had caused him so 
much trouble had shriveled to the dimensions of the little 
soul that rattled round in a beech-nut, and had become so 
very light that it could be supported by the cobwebs floating 
about in the summer air. 


COMPASSION. 


About my fireside warm, there gather 

All whom the household hearth should hold, 
None are abroad in the bleak weather, 

None tremble when the days grow cold. 


Yet in the warm, rich light I shiver, 

As fiercely shrieks the wintry blast, 
And with quick tears my eyelids quiver, 
As hungry need goes hurrying past. 


Bright guests are at my evening table, 
And there are sweet discourse and cheer, 
To speed the hours we well are able, 

As quick they come, quick disappear. 


But still my thoughts are oft forsaking 
The genial glow, the fireside filled, | 
To watch with one | know is waking 
And listening for a voice now stilled. 


With love my cup is overflowing, 
Grod gives me richly from his store, 
Above my best deserts bestowing 
Heaped royal fullness, running o’er. 


Yet turn I from the goodly measure, 
To scan my neighbor's aching need, 


architectural beauty; capable of seating seven or eight 
hundred people. Directly in front of the door was a high 
platform, with seats arranged in tiers so that every one 
seated there could be seen. On the platform .sat the “ sol- 
diers,’ many of them in fantantic costumes. The majority 
seemed to be men, but the officers were all women. This 
was a “testimony” meeting, whatever that is, says the cor- 
respondent, and those strange people thought they were fill- 
ing all the requirements of religion, and that they were serv- 
ing God by telling how bad they had been; and as far as 
one could judge from what they said, the whole end and 
aim of life was to escape the devil; there seemed no other 
motive for well-doing. 
After some more singing, in which the congregation 
joined, followed the “knee drill,’ the soldiers falling on 
their knees with their bodies upright, and some one prayed 
aloud, his prayer containing more of feeling than intelligence. 
Following the prayer, came the baptism of an infant. The 
mother rose and put her babe into the arms of the captain, 
who said a few words as follows, in substance at least: 
‘We do not believe there is anything in this water to save 
people, but we do this as some of our people want us 
to. I have been called from my bed at midnight to baptize 
a dying child. This with us is only a pledge which a saved 
mother makes that she has given her child to God. Some 
of us put off giving our little. ones to God too long, and 
not until we see them laid in their little coffins will we do 
it, when we must. Now is the time.” 

Then sprinkling water in the child’s face she uttered the 
words, “ Father, Son and Holy Ghost, Amen.” | 

“Fire a volley!” she said to those around her, and a 
loud “Amen!” or “ Hallelujah” echoed through the hall. 
Then there was rather better singing than before or better 
sung, and such perfect good-fellowship and kindliness pre- 
vailing, that as the singing progressed there seemed a certain 
charm which the combined influence of simple melody and 
good will produced. I noticed during the short speeches 
of all who spoke sundry unparliamentary interruptions of 
“ Thank God!” and “ That is true,” but nobody seemed to 
take offence. Greatest good humor prevailed. Often a 
fervent “God bless you” was uttered by the captain with at- 
most tenderness. Her voice had charmed me from the first. 
She said “my sister” so cordially when a poor woman in 


the audience arose that none could doubt her sincerity. 
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: of intelligent women may have in them as much psycholo- 


One rarely sees such a combination of offensive impertinence | 
(I call it so to speak of God and to Him in a most familiar 
way as If He were a man who lived on the next block) and 
at the same time kindly, helpful human tenderness. I 
was more puzzled than before in forming a judgment of 
these people which should be fair. They may be called by 
whatever name we choose, of fanatics, hypocrites, or, to 
give them credit for sincerity, say that it is religion 
gone mad, and that the fear of the devil or any fear is a 
mean incentive toward well-doing; still, in the midst of 
their military titles and strange conduct, there is an element 
of kindest human sympathy, which tenderly assures poor 
souls of assistance in overcoming some dreadful vice, 
it may be of drunkeness, after slavery to it for years; and 
outcast women are here reclaimed, women who had for- 

tten the sound of kindly words from the outside world. 
The ladies of this city say there are no better servants to 
be found than these girls who attend the meetings of the 
“Army. Through organized efforts of these people a 
home is provided in Toronto, where young girls without 
friends are kept and cared for, and permanent situations are 
secured for them. ‘Their effort is to reach a class of peo- 
ple the churches fail to reach, the captain told me, though 

thought they did it at the sacrifice of good taste and good 
sense and dignity. All* denominations are represented in 
the army, and sectarian differences are unknown. 


“The Unity Club. 


A COURSE OF STUDY SEEKING A BASIS FOR 
MORALS AND RELIGION. 


On the same date that we sent out our request for the 
Ten Great NOVELS, that has aroused such wide interest 
and has already brought forth such excellent fruit in many 
ways, we sent out the letter given below to a more limited 
circle. Eleven out of the thirty have answered it and 
several others have an answer under consideration. We 
now print the replies received, hoping that they may be 
stimulating in two directions, viz: 

1. In drawing forth further correspondence in the wa 
of suggestions, criticisms or new outlines, which we solicit 
from any of our readers. 

2. In helping other Unity Club workers to shape courses 
of reading and study in this direction for the coming season 
of work. 

We cannot but enter our protest against the doubt im- 
plied by some of our correspondents as to the desirability 
or feasibility of the whole project. An outline study of any 
subject is not necessarily a superficial one, and the founda- 
tions of morals and religion are not contraband subjects 
save to those who have time and opportunity for elaborate 
and profound reading. Indeed if philosophy is to lead to 
true thinking and clear statement of the thought, there 
may be quite as much danger of over-reading as of 
under-reading; and the general preparation that comes 
from the thoughtful and practical handling of life problems, 
may be of as much help in the study of these problems as 
an acquaintance with the school-men or the German philoso- 
phers. The rearing and the burying of babes on the part 


who are required to consider these problems, and perhaps 
the aggregate of time which such a class as suggested in 
our letter will give to such study will equal that given 
by many: of our college seniors, who crowd most of their 
philosophical work into the last year, forty weeks, filled with 
many other cares and distractions. At any rate we think 
such experiments as these are well worth trying, and in the 
case of Unity Club, Chicago, it will probably result in a double 
section, an afternoon class of ladies and an evening class of 
young men and women following the same course and under 
the one leader. Awaiting further suggestions we give 


THE LETTER. 


Dear Sir :—lI have a class of intelligent womer with an earnest 
purpose, but with no special preparation in this direction, who 
desire to be led through a course of study and reading in philoso- 
phy one or two years in length, with a view of finding a working 
basis for their faith in Morafs and Religion. The Club will be 
able to provide itself with a small working library of eight or 
ten volumes and if it seems best each member could provide her- 
self with a text-book, though a topical course without particular 
reference to any one book may yield better results. My needs 
are the needs of some others; hence I ask you in connection with 
some thirty others to outline a course, say for twenty-five or thirty 
sessions, giving Topics and a limited number of references. The 
plan to presume on individual study at home, the results to be 
brought in the shape of papers to the weekly or fortnightly con- 
versations under the direction of a Leader. 

Very respectfully yours, 

JENKIN LLoyd Jongs. 
Chicago, May 25, 1884. 
THE REPLIES. 


Prof. Joseph H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass.: As you ask my 
judgment regarding a course of philosophy, I have a right to re- 
ply by saying that the method I should follow is that | have in- 
dicated in the ‘Christian History,’’ especially the third volume. 
That is. 1 should make it (1) historical rather than dogmatic, and 
(2) keep in view the development of particular lines of thought. 
comparing freely, from a wholly independent (Christian) stand- 
point, the views of different schools. Guarding this independence, 
I should think that Morris's series of short books, with Martin- 
eau’s Spinoza, would be a good help on one side—adding Ever- 
ett’s ‘“‘Science of Thought ;”’ and on the other say Fiske’s ‘‘Cosmic 
Philosophy’ or Lewes’ History: though I should like it better 
if Mr. F. Harrison had put forth (as he means to do) some sys- 
tematic exposition. If I could do only one thing, I should study 
carefully the ‘‘Positive’’ Philosophy, especially in its historical 
application, noticing particularly its limitations. Chapters 6, 10 
and 11 of my third volume will show what I mean. 


John Bascom, President University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis: 
BOOKS. 
1. Lectures on Metaphysics.—William Hamilton. 
2. Mill’s Logic.—J. 8. Mill. 
3. Mental Physiology.—Carpenter. 
4. Morell’s History of Philosophy. 
5. Science of Mind.—Bascom. 
6. Comparative Psychology.—Bascom. 
7. The Relation of Brain and Mind.—Calderwood. 
8 The Human Intellect.—Parker. 
9. Theory of Morals.— Janet. 
10. Philsophical Essays, 2 vols. —Martineau. 
11. Principles of Psychology.—Spencer. 
I leave you to look up references in these books. I give only 
a few 


SUBJECTS. 
Consciousness—what? [5*] 
Subconscious states=what? [3; 5. 
What is an intellectual power, and what intellectual powers 
has man? 
Authority of powers [5, pp. 13-17] and what is knowledge? 
Relativity of knowledge [5, p. 114. 


gical training as the rowing and fencing of the college boys, 


*These numbers refer to the books in the list above. 
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Evolution of faculties 

Divisions of emotions 

Relation to thoughts. 

Automatic action=what? [6. | 

Instinct and association—what ? [ 6. 
Range of automatic action [6; 3; 7. 
Will,—its relation to other powers [5. | 
Freedom of will [5. | 

Nature of right [ 5; 9. 
Materialism—what ? | 4. ] 
Idealism—what ? [ 4. ] 

Realism=—what? | 4; 1.] 

You must look up for yourself full references. 


Prof. B. C. Burt, Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Micl.: 
Your circular of May 25th found me in the midst of a stack of 
manuscripts a foot high, and little disposed towards writing a 
work, large or small, on faith and such other little matters as 
you Western Unitarian preachers delight (o pester people with. 
in fact, to me, in the mood | was in, your plan seemed prepos- 
terous. What can thirty green people do in twenty-five noisy 
meetings to find a ‘‘foundation fora creed?’ Is ‘‘creed’’ too 
strong a term? And where is the man who can dish up his 
religion and his ethics so as to make it palatable to beginners? | 
gave itup. Then another reflection came: ‘‘Whatdo Liberals 
want with anything of the kind anyhow?’ If they get it they’ve 
got to cease to be Liberals in the fashionable sense of thie term. 
And if they could manage to weather a creed would not it have 
to be a scientific pop-and-go sort of athing? Does this man 
Jones really mean business? 

1 don't feel competent to map out a course that will do the busi- 
ness in twenty-five lessons. If | wereto undertake to pilot a 
class of earnest, rudderless people through such a troubled sea 
as that you seem so keen tolaunch upon, | am sure I should have 
to change my course often with the wind. What can I do for 
you or anybody else, then? 

Get a good basis in the science of knowledge first of all, and take 
your time to it. Morris’ little book on Kant, or Everett's forth- 
coming book (said to be very happily written) on Fichte (Griggs 
& Co.) would answer pretty well for that. For Ethics, take 
Green's Prolegomena to Ethics (Oxford Clarendon Press,) and 
bone on it till you understand it. It has a splendid analytical 
table of contents. This book is, in my opinion, profoundly relig- 
ious in bearing. For the philosophy of religion 1 know of noth- 
ing better in English than John Caird’s Philosophy of Religion 
(Glasgow.) Morris’ Philosophy and Christianity has some good 
chapters (Carter Bros.) For God in history get Silva’s transla- 
tion of Hegel's Philosophie der Geschichte (Bohn’s Classics.) The 
above are sufficient to keep a class busy during a ‘‘ Summer Nor- 
mal,’’ | guess. For people outside of a ‘‘Summer Normal’ I 
should think those books enough for two years. Equivalents of 
all of the above would be hard to find in the English language. 

Everett's Science of Thought is said to be good; so too Fichte’s 
popular works translated by Dr. W. Smith. Kant’s entire theory 
of ethics may be found in a work of that name, which is a trans- 
lation from Kant by T. L. Abbott (London: Longmans, Green & 
Co.) There is alsoa little work by A. M. Fairbairn entitled 
Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History (Worthington, 
N. Y.), which is very suggestive and well written. Freeman 
Clarke's Ten Great Keligions ought of course to be mentioned, 
and the sequel to it, for 1 believe there is such. 

lam not going to apologize for any seeming illiberality in not 
recommending Mill, Spencer, John Fiske, Lewes, Comte and the 
rest. Hume has outstripped them all in doing the really solid 
work at that kind of business, and ought to be studied if one cares 
to go backward before going forward—a very useful thing to do 
under some circumstances. 


5, chap. v. | 
5. ] 


Rev. Rowland Connor, East Saginaw, Mich.: With regard to 
a course in philosophy, | believe itis not possible for any class of 
women (or men), however intelligent and earnest, to make much 
out of a course of only ‘‘one or two years in length,”’ having at 
the beginning ‘‘no special preparation in this direction. Better 
take time to prepare by a thorough course in history and in at 
least two of the natural sciences, as well asin logic. Without 
some careful preparation philosophical study may lead to 
nothing better than an admiration for Joe Cook and the Concord 
School. With this proviso I suggest the following course :— 


(This will be sure to reduce the class to the very few who r 
care about philosophy.) 2. ‘‘Kritik der Reinen Vernunft.”’ 


ciples.”’ 


Then read Spencer’s volumes of essays in order to become famil-— 
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4. Spencer's ‘First Prin- — 
5. If any of the class survive, let them now prepare © 
for what is to come by studying carefully the works of Tyler, ~ 
McLennan, Lubbock, and others, who treat upon anthropology | 
and the origin of civilization in the light of modern knowledge. ~ 


Sa 
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Mill’s *“‘Examination of Hamilton.’’ 


iar with his style and nomenclature. Then re-read “First Prin- © 
ciples,’ and then read it again. 6. ‘‘The Data of Biology,” im ~ 
connection with which (presupposing the study of physiology)” 
read Wa'lace’s ‘‘Natural Selection’ and ‘Island Life,’’ and Dar-~ ’ 
win’s ‘‘Origin of Species,’’ ‘‘Descent of Man’’ and ‘‘Expression ~ 


of the Emotions.’ 7. Bain’s ‘‘Emotions and the Will,”’ Maud-— 


sley’s ‘‘Physiology and Pathology of the Mind.’ 8&8. The “ Data” 
of Psychology.’’ 9%. ‘‘The Study of Sociology.’’ 10. ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Sociology.”’ 11. ‘‘The Data of Ethics.’’ You will ob— 


serve that I have carried to a conclusion, in the above exceed-— 
ingly imperfect outline, only the study of a single philosophy. It” 
is well to finish one—the most important of the present day—~ 
before beginning any other. A ‘‘topical’’ course in philosophy, ~ 
which you suggest as a possibility, I think would prove barrenof 7 
any good result. 


Rev. J. H. Crooker, Madison, Wis.: Yours of May 25th re- © 
specting“a ‘‘course in philosophy’ is before me. The idea is @ ~ 
good one, but the programme suggested would require far more © 
time for preparation than I could possibly give. Such a work © 
must be, I conclude, very largely. historical. A little work by ~ 
Monek on Kant, which I wish to see re-published jn this coun- © 
try, would make a good beginning. ; 


Prof. C. C. Everett, Dean of Harvard Divinity School, Cam- ~ 
bridge, Mass.: In regard to your class of young ladies, I feel | 
hardly competent to suggest such a course as you propose. In-— 
deed, if I had them to teach, I should not take such a method. | 
I think that a better introduction to philosophical study for any — 
purpose is the careful following of a single author, with such ~ 
side reading as may seem best: the ideas of the pupils to be ~ 
drawn out by questions and helped by illustrations and explana- | 
tions. If they could be made to ask questions, that is the best. | 
My view is this: To learn to think one should first learn to © 
think methodically. An untrained mind can do this most easily © 
by following the thought of a trained thinker, by thinking with © 
it and around it. A good plan is, if a certain point is to be con- © 
sidered, to let the scholars think over it first, to try and answer | 
questions in advance of the writer, and then see what he says. ~ 
But to see how different elements of thought fit together in a” 
single mind 1s, I think, of the first importance. It gives a sense — 
of wholeness, and is much more helpful than merely fragmentary 
thinking and reading. : 
As the book is to serve as a text-book in the sermon sense of the — 
word text, that is, it is to suggest a line ofthoughtand discussion, — 
the opinions or results of it are less important. I think very much — 
of Hamilton’s Lectures, in their full form, for this purpose. He ~ 
is clear, interesting and stimulating. I should dispute some-~ 
times his results, and I think little of his ‘‘Philosophy” as a— 
philosophy, but he was a good teacher, and his Lectures show it. ~ 
He was an enthusiast in Philosophy, and his pupils catch the ~ 
enthusiasm. I dare say that there are other books as good. ; 
only suggestion is one book to be the centre of all study. 


+ 


Dr. Frederic H. Hedge, Cambridge, Mass.: As to your re-- 
quest regarding a course of philosophy, I would recommend © 
Schwegler’s History of Philosophy and the reading of Leibnitz’s 
Theodicee and Monadology, Locke’s Essay, Berkeley's Prineci- 
ples of Human Knowledge, Malebranche’s Recherche de la Ver~ — 
ite, Kant’s three Critiques, especially the Critique of the — 
of Judgment. I do not mention the post-Kantians, Fichte, Schell- ~ 
ing, Hegel, Schopenhauer or Hartmann, because I do not under-— 
stand’ that your class intend to make a thorough systematic study 
of philosophy, but only to make themselves acquainted with the — 
leaders of the great movements in modern philosophy. I ou 
perhaps to have mentioned Descartes, not to recommend 
reading of his works, but an acquaintance with his fundamental ~ 
principle such as may be got from any good history. And I 
must not forget Spinoza’s Ethics, a great epoch-making work. 
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1. The careful reading of G. H. Lewes’ ‘‘History of Philosophy.”’ 


Martineau’s recent work on Spinoza may be recommended in 
this connection. oS 
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UNITY. 


I write in haste and have no time for the details of such a 
course as you contemplate for your class. 


Rev. Newton M. Mann, Rochester, N. Y.: Philosophy for a 
_ class of women—that is a poser. But I suppose you have women 
“as well as men in abundance in Chicago who can handle Hegel 
' or Kant or Spencer. We divide up in philosophy quite as rigid- 
¥y as in theology, and each stands for his own. I should teach 
_ Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy and teach it through 
Prof. John Fiske’s restatement as more attractive to beginners— 
© the two vols. called ‘‘Cosmic Philosphy.’’ One might use for 
_ reference the whole literature of evolution. The only question 
_ is how this would bear upon the formation of religious faith. 
_ But I should be more concerned in the discovery of truth. 


C. D. B. Mills, Syracuse, N. Y.: Yours of the 25th has just 
_ been received. I have on the morrow to leave home on an ab- 
- sence of some two or more weeks, and not wishing to leave your 
- letter unacknowledged I write now, though I cannot certainly at 
_ this moment render you any essential service in the objects of 
4 your search. I will, when I get home, endeavor to look more 
fully in the matter and report farther. But I am not the one to 
_ give you the suggestions required, as I am not nearly so fam liar 
' with the field you propose to cultivate as are many others in the 
- sphere of your acquaintance. My studies, especially for some 
~ years past, have lain in auother province mainly, viz.: the gen- 
» eral history of Culture, with e<pecial reference to the evolution 
of the religious ideas. 

The best general resume on the history of philosophy, giving 
an account quite intelligent and instructive upon the various 
leaders and schools of thought, is, so far as | know, Schwegler’s 
4 E Mistery of Philosophy. My copy is a translation from the Ger- 
man by Prof. Seelye. There may have been another translation 
E executed since; [am not sure. Schwegler is a Hegelian. His 
_ account of Kant particularly has interested me. 

I suppose your lady friends naturally wish to be assisted to 
_ the best, to find that type of philosophic thought that will con- 
~ duct as directly as possible to solid ground for the mind to stand 
- on in the sphere of a wholesome and broad religious faith. To my 
- thought those who most truly represent this are the men of the 
_ Spiritual or idealistic type, those who stand as we say in modern 
' days for the transcendental view. Kant of all the men I know is 
_ the greatest master here. His philosophy is worth any amount of 


= may somewhat qualify, do not invalidate the doctrines of Kant, 
_ asi think. The essential position is impregnable, and no one 
has set it forth more clearly and fore: bly than Kant. 

The writings of Miss Cobbe are very valuable in this connec- 
tion, especially those in which she examines and makes reply to 
_some of the positions of Spencer and Darwin. 

Going farther back is Plato, who can be read and studied with 
eprost by all earnest thinkers. And to approach Plato well Emer- 
' son’s paper on him in Representative Men isinvaluable. He was 
another Plato, and also more. 

Everything that has appeared in the world since is anticipated 
in the old Hindu Philosophers. For acquaintance with them 
_ some of the papers in Max Muller's Chips are valuable, particu- 
| larly the essay on the Veda, and Mr. S. Johnson’s India has 
' chapters that are of the very ‘best on the characteristics of the 
_ Oriental Thought His [Mr. J.’s] paper on Transcendentalism, 
Bie, ant a few years since in one of the magazines, is admira- 

and is found in the volume of his posthumous essays pub- 
lished within a year or two. 
Herbert Spencer I need not speak of in this connection. I 
ard him as a man of wonderful range and scope of thought, 
. Ewell worth reading in all he says, and particularly meriting ex- 
_ amination in his Data of Ethics. I cannot accept, so far as I 
" know it, his account of the origin of the moral sense; I think it 
| has a genesis other than he gives it, but his statement may well 
» be examined by any mind that would weigh all that may be said 
a on the utilitarian and the sensuous side. 
This is a rambling letter, done in such haste that I fear it may 
_ have for you no value. Please accept it as an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of yours and expression of regret that I cannot fit- 
pansiy answer it. 


_ John Tunis, late Lecturer on Philosophy in the Meadville 
| ) Tieological School: The Psychology of Thought, nervous system, 
_ automatic action (Bain, Mental Science; Carpenter, Mental Phys- 
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study. Herbert Spencer's contributions in our day, though they |. 


crimination, Law of Similarity (Bain), their essential connection 
Britannica 9th ed., art. Metaphysics), Association of Ideas, or 
w of Contiguity (Bain), explaining all manner of mental con- 
structiveness, imagination. With this apparatus, begin to ana- 
lyze consciousness, containing two factors, object, subject; their 
connection. Brief notice of Kant’s critical. work, showing the 
subject contributes a part to object. (Uberwig, History of Phil- 
osophy; art. Kant, Britannica.) Same seen from physical side 
in theory of Dominant Ideas (Carpenter, Mental Physiology). 
On the character of the object (Huxley's Essay on Descartes), 
showing object to have similar spiritual character to subject. 
Nature of knowledge that while beginning with consciousness of 
difference (Law of Discrimination) also necessitates essential 
kinship ‘Law of Similarity). While conscious life then de- 
mands difference of object and subject, also demands final recog- 
nition of essential kinship. Object and subject are made one in 
the absolute. : 
If more were desirable, I suggest brief notices of the epoch- 
making philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Locke, Spinoza, 
Kant, Hegel. For these the series of Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics (Lippincott) are very helpful. Would it not be practic- 
able to have several notable philosophical gems mastered, such 
as Plato’s Republic and Protagoras, Descartes’ Discourse on 
Method, Locke’s Essay, Jevons’ Logic? 


Rev. Albert Walkley, Keene, N. H.: 
els and philosophy received. 
About philosophy, a word: 
The library of 8 or 10 books : 
Lewes’ History of Philosophy. 
Plato’s Republic. 
Aristotle's Ethics. 
A work giving account of schoolmen. 
Bacon's ‘‘Organum.”’ 
Locke’s *‘Human Understanding.’’ 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. 
Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. 
Hegel's Logic. 
10. Spencer’s First Principles. 
A course for beginners—Ancient Philosophy: 
I. 1st part of Lewes’ Philosophy. 
II. Plato. A small volume in Ancient Classics for English 
readers. J. B. Alden, price 15 cents. 
Socrates. A small volume of translations. 
etc. Scribner's Sons, price 50 cents. 
A Day in Athens with Socrates. A small volume of trans- 
lations. . 
The Republic. Davies & Vaughan trans. Price $1.00. 
III. Aristotle, a small volume in Ancient Classics for English 
readers. 
Ethics. Aristotle. 
Medizval Philosophy : 
I. lst chapters of 2d part of Lewes’ Philos »phy. 
II. Encyclopedia articles on Anselm, Don Scotus and Bruno. 
III. Revival of Learning, chapters in Green's History of En- 
glish People. 
IV. The Protestant Revolution. 
History series. 


Modern Philosophy : 


Yours regarding nov- 
Spare me the novel business. 
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Apology, Crito, 


Bohn’s Library. 


By Seeboken. 
Most excellent. 


Epochs of 


I. Last chapters of Lewes’ History of Philosophy. 
Il. Bacon. A volume in Series of English Philosophers. 
Ill. Organum. 
IV. Spinoza. Martineau. 
V. Locke. Volume English men of Letters. Harpers. 
Vi. Hume. 6 6 ‘é 6 sé 
VII. Kant. Volume in Philosophical Classics for English read- 
ers. Lippincott. 
VIII. Hegel. Volume in Philosophical Classics for English read- 
ers. Lippincott. 
IX. Spencer. Volume in Science Library. Appleton. Full 
title, ‘‘Evolution Philosophy,’’ Cazelles. Translated by 
QO. B. Frothingham. 
Suggestions: 
Kant: Kant in Dxtracts. A volume that gives extracts from 


Kant’s Three Critiques, by Prof. Watson of Kingston, Canada. 
Prologomena of Kant has been translated. Gives gist of Kant’s 
Pure Reason, by himself. Bohn’s Library. | 


tology; Spencer, Psychology), Process of Thought, Law of Dis- 


Hegel: Logic. Translated by Wallace. 
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Spencer: His First Principles give his full idea. 

For 18th Century Philosophy, easy reading, Leslie Stephens’ 
Thought of 18th Century, 2 vols. 

For Idea of American Philosophy, see Frothingham’s Tran- | 
scendentalism in New England, Cooke’s Emerson, and Hedges’ | 
Ways of Spirit. 

Griggs of Chicago is publishing a series of most excellent books. | 

As a guide in Moral Philosophy, Hand-books of Moral Philos- | 
ophy, Calderwood. Macmillan. | 

This course is for beginners or for those who wish philosophy | 
made easy. I choose Lewes because he is readable and has not | 
Bowen’s religious bias. Ueberwig is very hard reading. Schweg- | 
ler is not always clear, but good. 

I have picked out the simplest books on the different great | 
philosophers. I leave out Descartes, since he had little to do | 
with Ethics. Leibnitz ought to find a place in an extended 
course. Hold in mind this is for untrained minds. 


(Correspondence. 


THE NEBRASKA MISSIONARY’S VACATION. 
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DeaR Unity:—You want to know how I came to ignore | 
the “ Holiness of Holidays’’—to forget “that it is our best | 
work He wants, and not the dregs of our exhaustion’ — | 
that it is “quality and not quantity” that tells. I did not | 


wittingly and wilfully ignore the wisdom of experience, and | 


sacrifice the profit and delight of a vacation, but I did burden | 
my pony wagon with a suit of go-to-meeting-clothes and a_ 
bundle of old sermons. It all came about by not complet- 
ing the prayer—“ Lead us not into temptation.” 

During the four days trip from Topeka, Kansas, to Gage | 
County, Nebraska, the fatal sources of temptation were for-| 
gotten. The fellow in a blue shirt—with his two boys, and 
a pony team—was at liberty to live the common life, and to 
learn what the common people are, and aspire to be and do. 
People did not imagine that that broad-shouldered fellow 
was so feminine that he could not tend his own ponies—so 
delicate that he must have special chicken food, and be pro- 
vided with the best bed—and so poor as not to be charged 
for his entertainment—and so he saw our people as they are, 
and talked with them on all questions. 

We were almost indignant at finding the German Evan- 
gelicals, and the American Adventists so careful to enter- 
tain strangers—as hospitable and kindly simple as though 
the cardinal doctrine in their creeds were—“The brother- 
hood of man.” | 

In Kansas one can be unmindful of towns and hotels, 
and rarely will one ask twice for food and shelter, and seldom 
will one be charged more than enough to cover the first cost 


of food eaten by one’s self and team. 

At a well your correspondent fell into conversation with 
the leader of a strange sect—who with the seeming hope of 
making a convert, insisted upon the stranger feeding his 
team and refreshing himself, free of expense. While the 


traveler was being convinced that all so-called science is | 


Infidel science, and having it demonstrated to him that the 
world was flat and motionless, a rich feast of good things 
was provided—and his boy’s torn hat was purloined and 
mended. How could one have the heart to suggest any 
difficulties in the way of the sun obeying the command of 
Joshua while he completed his benevolent task, or question 
a theology which blossomed into so good a religion. 

As soon as Nebraska was reached—Sunday having come 
—those go-to-meeting-clothes had to be aired, and those old 
sermons conned. The weather was so delightful for out- 


door meetings in Beatrice, where a church is to be built. 
A few friends in Lincoln would like to talk over present 
needs and future prospects. The President of the State 
Association at Omaha must be consulted in regard to the 


“Fall” annual meeting. The needs and capabilities of 


North Platte must be ascertained. The brave little woman 
preacher, Miss Norris, must be consulted with as to future 
work. The faithful souls at Grand Island must be seen, 
and plans formed. Hastings must be chided for her fruit- 
less ‘‘ Free Religion.” A grand lawn social at Beatrice had 


‘to be attended to. Then it was time to catch ponies and 


wend our way over our miry roads, between endless rows 
of corn, southward. 

That bunch of sermons and those go-to-meeting-clothes 
were the cause, and the want of a vacation letter from these 
parts was the result. E. P. 


GRADED MANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Dear Unittry:—lIt would seem that the reply to your 
Pacific correspondent touching “Graded Sunday Schools,” 
is almost self-evident. Everything in nature progresses 
step by step, almost unperceptible, at times, but none the 
less certainly. The mind grasps things in their order. All” 
science and education in every other department of study 
recognizes this and grades accordingly. Sunday schools are 
not essentially unlike other schools, and there seems to be 
no reason why the moral and religious training of a child 
should not be systematically progressive, even with greater 
care, and system, than the secular education.. Qp this re- 
ligious education, or call it what you will, depends the high- 
est happiness of the child, its spiritual and eternal welfare. 

It would seem, to a thoughtful mind, that the church can 
not afford to forego the gradual training of its children into 
membership in our Unitarian churches. The grave inat- 
tention to this duty, in the past of the church, has caused 
much serious loss of young vigorous life, which should have 
been saved to it, and have become powerful factors in the 
work of a denomination which seems to stand as the only 
sure anchor for wavering humanity in this troublous times, 
when men go about the streets crying Lo here! and Lo 
there! There seems no other resting place for the anxious 
spirit which finds its old foundations swept away and knows 
not where to cling for hope and Heaven. The Sunday 
school is the child and the auxiliary of the church and it is 
her first duty. E. E. W. 


NORTHERN DAKOTA. 


Eprror or Uniry :—Having heard of some people who 
are so slow that. you would need to set up a stake and “sight” 
by it to learn whether they moved at all or not, the Hermit 
has been trying that plan to find but whether Liberal Chris- 
tianity is making any progress out here or not, and he has 
come to the conclusion that it does move a very little. Let 
me tell you about this stake. Last spring the Hermit went 
two or three times to hear his neighbor the Methodist min- 
ister. He thought the gospel he heard contained more ven- 
geance than love. He set his stake and waited. Last Sun- 
day evening he went again, and to his surprise the preacher 
said very little about vengeance, but spoke frequently and 
emphatically of God’s love and tenderness. I am sorry to 
add that he didn’t forget to remind us before he 
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the tender, loving God to have mercy on us. Nevertheless 
there was an improvement in his phraseology. True, he 
has not changed his theology, nor is he more liberal than 
before, but if we can only get our orthodox friends to throw 
away their antiquated phrases and adopt rational ones in- 
stead, the absurd dogmas of orthodoxy, which are in a 
great measure indebted to these phrases for their hold upon 
the human mind, will soon be forgotten. The cause of the 
change in the preacher’s language was probably this: The 
Hermit has been boldly charging orthodoxy with slandering 
God by representing him as angry and revengeful. Now 
the minister of whom I am speaking never goes to hear the 
Hermit, but everything the latter says (and probably much 
more) is faithfully reported to him, and wishing to clear 
himself of the charge he is more careful in the selection of 
his words and phrases. 

It is rather discouraging to the few liberals who are to be 
found here and there to see orthodoxy making such rapid 
strides in this great new country, while Unitarianism has no 
means of even getting an introduction to the mass of the 
people. The Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians are 
sending their missionaries into every nook and corner of 
this region. They are building churches in every village, 
and preaching in almost every neighborhood where a hand- 
ful of hearers can be got together, while there is only one 
poor old man in all North Dakota to stand up in public and 
speak a word in favor of reason in religion. The Hermit 
cannot travel much for want of a horse, but he is trying 
to open a Post-office Mission. 

There are a few of us who dare to hope that our pro- 
gress, though slow, may be sure. 

Yours truly, 
NATHANIEL THE HERMIT. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD OLD OPINIONS. 


**Our pamphlet publications: should grow less controversial in 
combatting Orthodoxy. It is pretty near time for us to treat its 
doctrines with silent contempt and to set forth our positive re- 
ligious convictions—the constructive power of the new faith.’’ 
— Unity. 

When once a point is settled, a position set forth dis- 
tinctly and carefully, it is its own defence. An_ eternal 
war of words adds nothing to its strength or force, but 
detracts materially from its promulgation as truth, and the 
spirit which makes for peace. Time was, when “our 
watch-word was Revolution, and to combat conservatism 
we did the work of destructives.”’ 

Our “ positive religious convictions” are plainly set forth, 
and as far as consistent with our breadth of platform and 
_ Our many natural differences, we are a united body taking 
» good rank as a sect. Will it ever be desirable that we 
_ treat the opinions of those,who differ from us with “ con- 
tempt,’ silent or spoken? 

* Orthodoxy” is nearly defunct,—its remnant may be re- 
stored by “liberal” treatment with judicious administration. 
It is by growth we first come to knowledge, by the same 
process we systematize thought and ideas, and are able 
so to formulate all that they become our rule of action, per- 
_ haps for successive stages. But a “Positive” religious 
_ conviction is a rare commodity among thinking men and 
' women of the present. Nature’s harp with its thousand 
_ strings is so attuned that its melody sends an echo far, far 
into the futifte. Our feeble powers fail to comprehend its 


define nor measure. Our Faith is necessarily largely specu- 
lative, therefore our conclusions for a future are dependent 
on what life is to us, individually, with our best thoughts 
and aspirations. 
Prophets and priests are among us, but the people follow 
not as of old. The voice of God is heard all along the 
walk of life, and the pertinent ‘ Where art thou?’ compels 
to a consideration of life’s mighty questions each for himself. 
We find no room for contempt at differences, but everything 
to induce a patient, charitable harmonizing of all to aid in 
unraveling the mysteries by which we are surrounded. 
If we hedge ourselves about with “ opinions”’ “distinctively 
Unitarian” (or sectarian), do we not hinder growth,—and 
do we consistently stand for Liberal Christianity? A °de- 
nominational harness will not allow entire freedom, and since 
individually and circumstantially we are subject to changes, 
we advocate the “broad margin” of belief which made 
early Unitarianism conspicuous. 

RADICAL. 
Chicago, June, ’S4. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF “UNBELIEF.” 


Epitor or Uniry:—lI have long had in my notes the 
verses “ Unbelief,’’ the name of the author of which you 
ask in a late issue of Unity. In my copy the poem is 
credited to Edward Bulwer Lytton. One perhaps would 
hardly think of such authorship for the verses, but it may 
be that the credit is correct. 

Truly yours, 


7 JAMES H. West. 
Geneva, IU, Sept.9. “Day 
eneva ep | L Db . 9 


| The Study Cable. 
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All books noticed in this department, as well as new and stand- 
ard books of every description. may be obtained by addressing 
T he Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MR. LORD AND BYRON. 


Epiror or Unrry:—l have read with much interest 
the article on Byron by Mr. Wm. 8. Lord in your last 
issue. The general view which he takes of the poet’s 
writings does credit, | should say, to his heart, for it shows 
that he is intensely repelled by the moral or rather immoral 
side of Byron's personality. Yet his view displays a cer- 
tain lack of mental equipoise,—the critic’s sympathy once 
enlisted against the poet, he persists in condemning him at 
every point, and in one or two instances, at least, unfairly. 

For example, Mr. Lord says “ Byron was a barbarian as 
far as appreciating Poetic Beauty was concerned,” and 
proves it from Byron’s criticisms on the poetical writings of 
others. Now even on this line the case against Byron is not 
so clear, for in more than one case—take his estimate of 
Southey—he showed a discernment superior to that of his 
contemporaries. But grant that he was the worst of all 
critics, and still when I read the lines on Waterloo or the 
Address to the Ocean—to name only the verses which he 
who runs has read—I cannot believe that the poet “who 
stored up for me this light” was a barbarian as far as ap- 
preciating “ Poetic Beauty” was concerned. Or if he was, 
so much the worse for “ Poetic Beauty.” 


- mechanism, so we dream of possibilities which we can neither 
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I have also to take issue with Mr. Lord on the merits of 
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Byron's lighter style. “ It is impossible to conceive,” 
Mr. Lord, “of anything more unworthy the name of poetry ” 
than such lines as 


Dare you await the event of a tew minutes’ 
Deliberation? 


Now it is evident that these lines are a fragment of inci- 
dental dialogue, and I answer, as Mr. Matthew Arnold an- | 
swers a similar criticism on a certain passage from Homer,— | 
“Those lines are very good poetry indeed in that place.” 

I can conceive of a great deal that would be “more un-| 

worthy the name of poetry.”” From the myriads of possible | 

examples, [ will take at random this one from Wordsworth : 
There’s something in a flying horse, 
There's something in a huge balloon ; 


But through the clouds I'll never float, 
Until | have a little boat, 


But the lines of Byron quoted above. while not to be 
condemned in their place, do not nevertheless illustrate 
‘the careless and negligent ease ’ in the management of his 
verses which Mr. Lord makes light of, and which | on the | 
other hand maintain to be a real and thoroughly distinctive 
merit in the poet's style. For example, it would be hard to | 
find two lines more admirable in their way than 

When Bishop Berkeley said ‘‘there was no matter, 
And proved it—‘twas no matter what he said. 

Again, let me quote a single stanza to illustrate the easy 
grace with which the style changes from lightness to melan- 
choly, while it steers quite clear ‘of the bathos : 

As boy, | thought myself a clever fellow, 

And wished that others held the same opinion ; 
They took it up when my days grew more mellow, 
And other minds acknowledged my dominion ; 

Now my sere fancy ‘falls into the yellow 
Leaf,’ and Imagination droops her pinion, 

And the sad truth which hovers o'er my desk, 

Turns what was once romantic to burlesque. 

This style, “classically elegant,’ as Goethe called it, 
while at the same time it has such a nmtchless versatility, 
has commanded universal admiration save from those who 
hke Mr. Lord permit a laudable moral sentiment to come in 
where it isno longer relevant. And when Mr. Lord asserts in 
effect that this admiration is nothing more than a fawning 
before a “title to nobility,” he lays himself open to the 
charge of gross unfairness. Trois EToiLes. 


| 
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‘To any one desirous of knowing the real live flesh and 
blood Margaret Fuller, the genuine woman, with longings 
and struggles ; impulsiv e, heroic, determin: od yet self-sacri- 
ficing; the devoted daughter, the helpful sister, ready ever 
to lay by book or pen and take up thimble and needle in 
aid of the household; the wife fond, yet courageous, 
willing to share the dangers imposed upon a patriotic hus- 
band, encouraging ever ‘by word and deed to do, to dare 
and to suffer; the tender mother full of maternal love, hopes 
and anxieties, we commend this brief biography.* It is so 
delightful to know that she lived upon no icy eminence 
from whence, in regal isolation, she looked down with pity- 
ing contempt and cold charity upon the petty struggles of 
poor humanity, but was one of that same human family 
suffering and struggling with it and for it, through and 
through a woman, beloved of children and sister women. 
We thank the author for his fair and frank dealing with 
thé blemishes as well as the beauty of her nature, defects 
which could trouble none so much as Margaret herself. 


By T. W. Higginson. American Men of Letters 
1884. pp. 323. $1.25, 


*MarGaret FuLier Osso.ut. 
Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


‘fall Tist of all she has written and all that has been published 
concerning her 
‘which we hope will find its way into the hands of the many ~ 
who have been wont to look upon this woman as an onotiatiadll ; 


| have been sent Unity by the publishers. 


so long as infants are encouraged to be miniature men and 7 


index and biographical appendix containing a 


adds to the value of this modest volume 


selfish, pedantic person without much that was sweet, love- 
able or womanly in her nature and that what little of these 
endearing qualities “the Fuller blood’’ had permitted her 
to inherit had been cultured out of her. To such the book 
will be convincing proof of their error. 8. C. LL. J: 


good, bad and very bad, 
We do not want. 
our boys and girls to read them for the reason that they 
will be attracted by the silliest ones and will be in danger 
of appending their autographs in the albums of their young " 
friends to such lines as: 


‘‘Oh! love is such a strange affair; 
So strange to all. 
It cometh from above 
And lighteth like a dove 
On some. 


Seven hundred album verses,* 


But some it never hits, 
Unless it gives them fits, 
Oh! hum.’ 


and in a year or two they will weep indignant tears at the 
thought that they were enticed into labeling thomselves 
idiots. We would spare our darlings this one sorrow. Yet 7 


women instead of real children, so long the little folks will © 
have their albums in whiclrthey will write vapid rhymes— — 
all the more if they have such a collection ready at their — 
hand. We recognize the fact—much to our regret—that = 
this little volume will be welcomed by scores of “ children 
of a larger growth,” and will meet with a ready sale. 

K. F. K. 


The editors and publishers of The Primer have announ- — 
ced that for want of a competent business manager they are | 
compelled to suspend the publication. This little s nal 
started in the most humble way, has added its One 

contributions to the pressing social questions of the da 
John 8. Crosby, St. Joseph, Mo., the leading editor, will 
| continue as a contributor to the Weekly Magazine, and 
as occasion permits, speak on these problems, to the solution 
of which he brings not only a well-disiplined mind, but @ 
warm, earnest heart. Brother Crosby is one of our most compe= 
tent ministers in everything but name. We are reconciled to | 
whatever chance accident has kept him out of the pulpit, im 
the thought that such men as he are needed in the pews, 
and the knowledge that he is an indispensable factor in our 
hopeful church at St. sei ; 
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Received since our last issue: % 
Tue Story or Dr. Cuannine. Written for young people. By” 
Frances E. Cooke. London: The Sunday School Associa=) 
tion, 37, Norfolk St., Strand. 1884. 12mo gilt << 1s. 6d. - 
A Lire or Jesus ror Youne Prorpie. By Howard N. Browm, 
Fourth Thousand. Boston: Unitarian Sunday School § 
ciety. 1884. lémo, pp. 220 
BraumoisMm ; or, History of Reformed Hinduism from its C 
in 1830, under Rajah Mohum Roy, to the Present 
By Ram Chandra Bose, M. A. New York: Funk & W 
nalls. 1884. 12mo, pp. 222. 
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she may be of a much more lovable disposition than some 
who are so adopted. The lady who gave the money said it 
was a very bright and grateful little face that looked up at 


Home interests must be common to both parent and child. 
Whatever the children are doing should be spoken of freely 
at home, sure of securing the interest and codperation of 
father and mother. As much as possible too the parents | 
should talk openly of their interests and make the children 
welcome in sharing the talk about them. What affects one 
with any nearness affects all, in a real home. 

To make an application in our paper, and remind the | 
young people of this principle of share and share, which | 
holds good not alone in this department, we hope they are, | 
and have been, reading Mr. Gannett’s descriptions of Jesus’ 
Home, in Unity. They are as much for the young folks | 
as for the older ones, and from them you get a much clearer 
idea than you ever had from Bible reading, of the habits of | 
life in those times, and of the actual appearance of the sur- 
rounding country. Besides the real study which has been | 
put into these descriptions, little incidental touches are given | 
here and there all through, which bring out with vividness | 
the scenes wherein the events of Jesus’ life occurred making | 
real word pictures in your mind. | 


A LETTER FROM THE FLOWER MISSION. 


Dear CHILDREN :—Would you like to hear of my visit | 

to the Orphan Asylum with the flowers I carried from the | 
South End Flower Mission? Perhaps you don’t know) 
what that is. I must tell you all about it. <A long time 
ago a lady living in the south part of Chicago had just one 
flower, a Calla Lily. What it said to her I do not know, 
but it must have been something good, for she went to her | 


, | 
neighbors, asked them to come to her house and bring some 


of their flowers; they did and she picked her lily, putit with 
the rest and carried them to some sick - people at a hospital, 
who must have been very glad to get them, for this lady | 
_ and her neighbors said, ‘“ We will bring once a week all the 

_ flowers we can get.’’ They did, and do yet, but the one or | 
- two bouquets have grown into six or seven hundred. In- 
stead of two or three ladies there are sometimes as man 

_ as fifty at one time and little children come often to help. | 
_ They now have a large room in a church where they go to. 


~ Old Ladies’ Home, Orphans’ Asylum and several hospitals. 
_ Perhaps you wonder where these flowers all come from now. 


_ the special use of the Mission. I don't believe you ever 
_ saw so large a flower bed as this. The children of a Sunday 
+ school class in lowa sent two dollars and a half of their own 
_ penny collections, to be given through the Flower Mission 
- to some one whom the ladies in distributing bouquets knew 
_ to need it most. It was decided to use it fora little hunch- 
_ back girl who attends the door at the Home forthe Friend- 
' less. I am sure she feels that although she lives at the 
_ Home for the Friendless, she still has a real friend in every 
_ one of the little girls in that class. It is thought best to 
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_ buy her something in the way of clothes with the money. 
_ She is one of the poor little waifs who will never be adopt- 
ed into a family and have a home of her own, as some of 
» theprettierchildren are, becauseshe isso misshapen, although 
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_ Besides what the ladies bring from their gardens, there are | 
_ two acres of ground in South Park laid out in flowers for seed, but the oak-pea is very hard, while the willow-pea 


hers as she said “ Thank you, ma’am.” 


Now about our visit to the Orphans. We started with 


three large baskets of flowers—two hundred and fifteen 
bouquets, one for each child. 


Everybody looked pleased 


and interested to see them, and the car-conductor said, “ If 


you'll sit here, you can havea whole seat for your flowers.” 


The children were in the school-room when we reached there, 
and they all seemed so eager to get the flowers that hands 
were stretched out from all directions as if they feared there 
might not be enough to go all around. One little boy said 
when he got his, “mine doesn’t 'mell good,” for it had a 
large yellow merigold in it. That must have been a bou- 
quet which had been put in the wrong basket, for the Old 


Ladies’ Home is the place where marigolds are in demand. 


The children all seemed tidy and bright-faced, and not one 
forgot the ready “Thank you,’ some even saying it before 
the flowers were fairly in their possession. In the Kinder- 
garten department the little ones sang a song about how the 
flowers grow, motioning with their hands for the planting 
and the watering; but | am very much afraid that was all 
some of them knew about it. You would hardly think 
there could ever have been a child who didn’t know what 


a flower was, but a teacher of the Free Kindergarten said 
one of her little girls came to school the other morning 
with something shut tight in a very dirty littlehand. When 
the usual round of washing hands came on, she refused to 


open her hand. On being questioned she said there was 
something in it she was afraid the other children would want 
to take away from her. “Tell me what it is,” said the 
teacher. Ina whisper she replied, “A flower. I found it 
in the alley where we live,’ and reluctantly opening her 
fingers showed a withered leaf of celery. F. B. 
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WILLOW-PEAS, WILLOW-BEANS AND WILLOW- 
APPLES. 


It is some time since we have spoken of willow galls, and 
then we only mentioned a few of them, willow-cones, wil- 
low-pods, willow-cabbages, and willow-eggs. 

Now we will consider willow-peas, willow-beans, and _ wil- 
low-apples. 

One might expect that the willow pea gall would grow 


_ tie them, and they send to the Home for the Friendless, | within the willow-pod, but the willow-pod is a swelling of 


the stem, and the willow-pea grows onthe leaf, to the under- 
side of which it is attached by a minute point. Like the 
oak-pea gall, it is about the size and shape of a sweet- 


has a delicate shell. At least this is the case in the autumn, 
when the little caterpillar within has eaten all the interior 
of the gall, leaving about himself only the thinnest walls. 
He wisely considers these walls to be insufficient protection, 
for he leaves the gall and goes under ground to change into 
a saw-fly. 

The willow-bean gall grows in the leaf, half of it show- 
ing on the upper side, and half on the under. In shape it 


is much like a bean, and is usually of a bright red color, 
and quite firm and solid. Often one finds a hole in one 
side, a door which the insect keeps always open, and by 
which he can leave the gall to transform under ground. 
These galls are very common on the leaves of willow trees, 


Sometimes a 


and may be found all through the year. 
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row of them occurs on one side of the mid-rib, sometimes squeezing it you press the hairs so closely together that the! 
on both sides, and again there will be only one or two of the | poisonous juice cannot get out. 


galls on a leaf. 


The willow-apple gall I have found less frequently—it is| air. But with some this is not the case, and these hairs are” 
not in the least like the oak-apple, resembling more the| put to a strange use. Little drops of moisture looking like” 
willow-bean, but it is larger and rounder than that vege- | dew are on the hairs around its leaves, and these drops 
table. Only a small part of the appleshows on the upper | really a sticky juice, which has the power of attracting it 
side of the leaf, the greater part of it being below, and) sects. When an insect settles on a leaf of the plant ec 
often having a bright rosy cheek like areal apple. The | Sundew, the sticky juice holds it fast, the hairs close ove 
little inhabitant considers his house sufficiently weather- | it, and it is soon hugged to death. When it is dead shady 
proof for his winter dwelling, and early in the spring he is turned into food, or digested by the leaves and sent t 
comes out with wings, a saw-fly like the other two. by them to the stem and flowers.— Vegetable Life. 


©. H. C. 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. | | 


| 


I'm going to the garden 

W here summer-roses blow ; 
L'll make me a little sister 
Of all the flowers that grow; 


L'll make her body of lilies, 
Because they're soft and white ; 
L'll make her eyes of violets, 
With dew-drops shining bright ; 


I'll make her lips of rose-buds, 
Her cheeks of rose-leaves—red, 
Her hair of silky-corn-tops 

All braided ‘round her head ; 


With apple-tree and pear-leaves 
L’ll make her a lovely gown, 
With rows of golden buttercups 
For buttons, up and dowr. 


I’lldance with my little sister, 
Away to the river-strand, 
Away across the water— 
Away into fairy-land. 
—Charles G. Leland in St. Nicholas. 


HAIR UPON PLANTS. 


In plant life, as in animal life, there is something answer- 
ing to skin, from which grow hairs. These hairs have many 
different forms and do work of various kinds. The hairs 
growing from the seeds of the cotton-plant are the part 
which is made into cotton. These hairs grow toa very great 
length, and quite cover up the seeds with a substance which 
looks like down. ‘The prickles of rose trees, the thorns of 
brambles, and the long sharp spines of many plants grow- 
ing in hot countries, through which travelers have to cut their 
way, are nothing more than hardened hairs. These hard- 
ened hairs protect the plants on which they grow from be- 
ing hurt by animals or men, and so help them to come to 
perfection and bring forth flowers and fruit. The hairs of 
the plant called the sweetbriar have hollow cells at the low- 
er end where they spring from the edges and under-sur- 
faces of the leaves. In these hollow cells is stored up the 
oil which makes the delicious smell we know so well. In 
cells of the same kind in the hairs of a nettle is the juice 
which has the power to sting. You know that if you 
squeeze a nettle firmly, it cannot sting. That is because in 


his hat, Harry Edmon handed to an old man (against shou 
he accidentally stumbled) the cane which he had knocked) 
from his hand. “TI hope I did not hurt you. We were 
playing too roughly.” 


boys, and it's best they should be. You didn’t harm me.” 


turned to join his playmate, with whom he had been frolie. 


a strip of cotton cloth, an inch wide and about half a 


Most plants get all the good they need from the earth or 


A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 


~ 


“T beg your pardon,” and with a smile and a touch ¢ 


“Not a bit,” said the old man, cheerily. “Boys will k 
“I’m glad to hear it,” and lifting his hat again, H 


ing at the time of the accident. : 
“What do you raise your hat to that old fellow for? 
asked his companion, Charley Gray. “ He’s only old Gile 
the huckster.” 
“That makes no difference,’ said Harry. “ The questi 
is not whether he is a gentleman, but whether I am one.’ 


Ex. 


The English sparrow is a bird that is despised by sor 

persons, but he is occasionally seen to have a good —a 
sound sense, if not the actual gift of reason. A me 
of the tribe was noticed the other day to work out a probe 
lem quite as well as a creature generally allowed tol 


more intelligence could havé done. He found in the stre 


long, which he seemed to think eminently desirable 
material to be used in the construction of his nest. Soh 
caught up the end in his beak and essayed to fly away wit 
the prize, but the fluttering cloth interfered with the aet 
of his wings and brought him tumbling to the ground. H 
attempted the same thing some half a “dozen times, and ii 
each case similarly failed, and at last dropped the piece 4 
cloth and devoted himself to a moment of reflection. Aj 
idea soon seemed to strike him; he rolled the cloth i 
convenient wad, took it in his beak j in such a way that 
ends escaped, and then easily flew to his nest with the con 
pact bundle that he had — — Boston Journal. 


“We mortals, men and women,” says George Eliot, al 
children too, she surely would not have objected to our @ 
ding, “devour many a disappointment between breakfas 
and dinner time; keep back the tears and look a little p 
about the lips, and in answer to inquiries say, ‘Oh nothing 
Pride helps us; and pride is not a bad thing when it on 
urges us to hide our own hurts—not to hurt others.” _~ 


Would you know yourself? 
Then see how others do. 
Would you others know? 


Then your own heart view. 
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135, Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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ered at the Post-Office, Chicago, as second-class 
matter. 


Subscription price of Uniry is $1.50 
_ per annum, payabie in advance. 

The date on the address label indicates 
' the time to which the subscription is paid. 
lemittances are acknowledged by chang- 
‘ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
_ unless requested. 

im case a subscriber wishes his paper dis 
continued, law and ethics alike require him 
first to pay all arrearages if any are due. 
Contracts for advertising in Unity can be 
"made by applying to Messrs. Lord & 
Thomas, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. Rate 
per line, 8 cents. Electrotypes must be 
on meial. 


Notes from the Field. 


“Woman's Riguts.—Miss Amy Sloan 
as been appointed postmistress of Co- 
, India. 


CHANDERMAGORE, INDIA—wherever 
lat is—has a Public Library that last 
issued 1965 volumes and received 
isits from 2324 persons. 

» Lucknow.—A National Mohamme- 
m Educational Committee has been 
med at this place for the encourage- 
ent of secular and unsectarian educa- 
~Cuina.—Herbert Spencer's “ Educa- 
pp” has reached China and has been 
aslated for the benefit of the natives; 
have the French soldiers. We hope 
i¢ book may do something to atone for 


é damage done by the bullets. 


ALGoNA, lowa.—We are glad toan- 
ice that Miss Ida Hultin, of Sher- 
d, Michigan, has accepted a call from 
6 Unitarian society at this place, and 
sins her work in October. She enters 
} the labor so well begun by Miss Saf- 
Fd, and these two women are now to 
some neighbors and _ fellow-workers. 
@ expect them to show many of us 
sculine preachers how poorly we do our 


JEBREW SrupENTs.—The summer 
jool of Hebrew conducted by Profes- 
ver at Morgan Park, this city, 
| just closed its season. ‘There were 
nt} students present mostly ministers. 
Bbic, Syriac and Ethiopic were all 
idied. Chicago may yet become fa- 
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mous as a centre of Semitic culture as it 
now is famous as the center of the pork 


| business, a commodity which the Semite 
loathes. 


_ Denver.—A private letter informs us 
that Mr. Van Ness is to begin his new 
'_pasturate on the first of October. Mean- 
‘while the Ladies’ Aid Society are apply- 
ing the money in their treasury towards 
improving their church building, it 
having been deemed inexpedient to at- 
tempt a new oneat present. The church 
is to be repainted, the yard fenced and 
seeded, a new furnace purchased and pos- 
sibly a new Sunday School room added 
in the rear, all of which promises a brave 
and hopeful start for Mr. Van Ness. 


Woman's Conaress.—The twelfth 
annual meeting of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women is announced 
at Baltimore on the 29th, 30th and 31st 
days of October with the following pro- 
gram : 

TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 


The Education and Training of Indian Women. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, N. Y. 
Reform in Journalism. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Il. 
How to Broaden Society Women and how to Elevate 
Women of the Lower Class. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, R. I. 
Our Kitchen Interests. Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Il. 
The Unity of Science. Leila G. Bedell, M. D., TIL. 
The Merits of Women as Educators. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mass. 
Reformatory Prison Work for Women. 
Mrs. Rhoda Coffin, Ind. 
The Meteorological and Astronomical Phenomena of 
the last few Years. 


Prof. Maria Mitchell, N. Y. 
The Temperance Training of the Young. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, Ill. 
Specialism in Education. 


Mrs. Emma Mont McRae, Ind. 

The Brahmo Somaj Movement in its Relation to the 
State. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mass. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, Col. 


Newport, R. 1.—While most of his 
fellow-laborers were in the wood or at the 
water-side, Brother Wendte must have 
been busy, among other things in getting 
out the annual: report of his church for 
the year 1884, which makes a sightly 
pamphlet of fifty-six pages, bristling with 
activities. Parishioners who have lazy pas- 
tors will do well to leave a copy of' this 
report at the parsonage. The Minister's 
Report speaks of the preaching aud lec- 
turing fifty times in his own pulpit, 
making some four hundred visits, besides 
superintending Sunday School and scat- 
tering his occasional preaching all the 
way to the Pacific coast. Of the work 
of the Unity Club, his Woman’s Confer- 
ence, etc., we will speak again. We 
heartily commend this book to the atten- 
tion of all those who are trying to build 
up a working church. Let every minis- 
ter show it to his trustees and beg them 
to give it a careful study. 


MEADVILLE, PENN,—The Register an- 


A Stiady of Hegel. 
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nounces the acceptance by Rev. H. H. 
Barber of Somerville, Mass., of a pro- 
fessorship in the Meadville Theological 
School to which he was elected last June. 
Mr. Barber enters into the work begun . 
by Rev. Mr. Bixby and carried on by 
Mr. Tunis, a Teacher in Hierology or 
Comparative Religions and Philosophy, 
the study of which in these last years 
has become of great importance to the 
ministers and challenges the strongest 
powers and boldest scholarship on the 
part of the successful teacher. Mr. Bar- 
ber has proved a faithful, diligent and 
genial worker in every field of labor to 
which he has been heretofore called. We 
welcome him to his new work and trust 
that he may do much towards keeping 
this school abreast of the times.—With 
the first of October Rev. W. P. Tilden 
resumes his labors in the parish church 
which were enjoyed last year and are 
eagerly looked forward to, both by the 
students and parishioners.— Divinity Hall 
has a steam heater put in to warm 
the whole building. The capacity of 
the Library has been increased by 
the addition of two rooms. Various 
changes and repairs have been made.— 
The next term of the school begins Sept. 
29. Fourteen old students return, and 
several new ones are expected. Six re- 
ceived diplomas or certificates, and left 
us last June.—Prof. Cary is on his way 
home from Kurope with his family, re- 
stored to health.—Rev. William P. Til- 
den, Alfred Huidekoper and Clinton 
Cullum are delegates to the National Cor- 
ference from the Meadville curech, and 
Miss EK. G. Huidekoper, Rev. A. D. 
Mayo and Rev. A. A. Livermore from 
the school.—The Library at the Hall has 
been thoroughly overhauled and arranged 
during the vacation, and put in order by 
Mr. W. ©. Moore and his assistants. The 
number of volumes is over 15,000. 


Announcements. 


Appeal to the Friends of Educational 
Progress. 


The Commissioner of Education has re- 
quested the President of the Froebel Insti- 
tute of Nor.h Americato arrange for the 
World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Ex- 
position at New Orleans an exhibit of the 
character and status of the kindergarten. 
Such an exhibit involves, as its chief feature, 
an actual kindergarten in operation during 
the six months of the Exposition, before the 
eyes of all who may wish to study its work- 
ing. 

For obvious reasons, this kindergarten 
should in all its appointments be as complete, 
as near the ideal, as possible. At the same 


time, the special needs of the South render 
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it desirable that there should be two depart- 
ments, one for white and another for colored 
children. 

The Exposition will furnish a building for 
the purposes indicated, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation will defray the expenses of transpor- 
tation, but the funds for the conduct of the 
kindergarten must be provided by benevolent 
friends who appreciate the missionary char- 
acter of the enterprise. 

In order to open and carry on one of the 
kindergartens proposed, it will be necessary 
to provide $2,000; the second kindergarten 
will call for $1,000 more. A portion of this 
sum is already promised. For the purpose of 
raising the remainder, the Froebel Institute 
appeals for aid to all who see in educational 
progress the safe-guard of the free and hu- 
mane spirit of our institutions. 

Contributions of five dollars or less may 
be sent at once to the President of the Froebel 
Institute. Friends who desire to contribute 
larger sums, may send promissory notes, 
payable November Ist, November 15th, or 
December Ist, 1884. 

On the first day of November or sooner, a 
corps of efficient teachers will proceed to New 
Orleans to take charge of the work during 
the six months of the Exposition. They will 
prepare monthly reports of the condition and 
progress of the work, and these reports to- 
gether with a monthly fimancial statement 
will be sent to all who may have subscribed 
two dollacs or more to the fund. 

The President of the Froebel Institute will 
be glad to correspond with friends who may 
have advice to offer, or who may desire ad- 
ditional information concerning the work on 
hand. 


; 


W. N. HAILMANN, 
President Froebel Institute, N. A. 
La Porte, Indiana. 
N. B.—Exchanges are requested to copy 
the above appeal for the benefit of the mis- 
sion involved. 


Chicago Froebel Association. 


The Training Class for Kindergartners will 
re-open on Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1884, at the 
Cook County Normal School. Thorough in- 
struction will be given in the principles and 
practice of the Kindergarten, and the adap- 
tation of the Kindergarten work to Primary 
schools. Also lessons in Psychology by Col. 
F. W. Parker, and in Elementry Science by 
Prof. H. H. Straight. 

For further particulars and terms, apply to 

MRS. ALICE H. PUTNAM, 
Englewood, Ill. 


To Whom it may Concern :—We, the 
undersigned, take pleasure in introducing 
to the Unitarian denomination, Rev. E. C. 
Headle, who for several years has been labor- 
ing with the Universalists of the West. He 
now desires to become a co-worker with us, 
in the Unitarian ranks and we know of no 
reason why he should not receive cordial 
greeting from us, and we a faithful laborer 
in him. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun R. Errincer, 
Jonn C. LEARNED, 


JENKIN LLoyp JONEs, 
Committee on Fellowship for the Western States. 


Unity for March 1, 1884, will confer a favor 
by sending it to Miss Sarah Ellis, Ridgeway 
Ave., Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Any one having odd numbers of Old and 
New to dispose of may hear of a purchaser 
by sending a card to Unity Office. 


The address of the Western Secretary will 
be Saratoga, (United States Hotel) from Sept. 
20th to 26th. 


Lolegrove Book Co 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


A full line of Liberal and Standard 
Books constantly on hand. Liberal dis- 
counts to every one from publishers’ 
prices. 

Suplementary Catalogue, containing 
prices of the principal books published 
during the last two years, will be mailed 
to any address on application. 

Orders sent by mail will receive 
prompt and zareful attention. We un- 
dertake to supply 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


on the shortest notice and at the lowest 


LIOUID 
COTTACE 


COLORS. 


or Sublimed Lead) Pure Ox- 


ett 
combined with such other materials as secure 
Elasticity, Adhesi veness, and Smoothness of 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


CHICAGO WHITE LEAD & OL COMP'Y, 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
PAINTS AND PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
all Send for Circular and Prices. 


+ beautiful 
ge Rents i Mixed od Paint * 
S fan to R.- White 


49, 51, 53, 55 and 57 Green St., cer. Fulton, 


WITHIN ©. SHORTLIDGE’'S 
MEDIA ACADEMY, MEDIA, PENN. 

Thirteen miles from Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. School year 1884-5 opens Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 9. Fixed price covers every expense, even books, 
etc. No extra charges except for usic and Chemi- 
cals. Students admitted and classified atany time. 
No examination necessary for admission. Summer ~ 
vacation school July and August. The regular school 
year opens September 9, but students may come at any 
time before September 9, or be admitted after the 9th, 
when vacancies occur. A boarding-school of the — 
highest grade for young men and boys. One of the ~ 
best equipped, best taught and most successful schools =~ 
in the United States; always full. Fifteen ex 
enced teachers, all men, and all gradua of 
them Harvard men. All teaching in small classes, so 


. 
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that each pupil may have individual care. Special — 
attention to both advanced and otwnelie ipils. In- 
dividual and class instruction. Early ciencies in — 


young men's education corrected. Young men whose — 
education has been neglected instructed privately. 
Special opportunities fur apt students to advance rap- 
idly. Special drill for dull and backward boys. Pat- — 
rons or students may select any studies or choose the 
regular English, Scientific, Civil Engineering, Busi- 
ness or Classical Course, or parts of different courses. — 
Students fitted at Media Academy are nowat Harvard, ~ 
Yale, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton, Leh 
Lafayette, University of Virginia, Columbia, 
liams, Dickinson, and several Polytechnic Schools, 
“Conditioned” College students of any class tutored — 
in any study and fitted for any college examination. ~ 
A physical and a chemical laboratory. Courses of lec- 
tures, with the best and fullest apparatus for illustra- 
tion. Fifteen hundred volumes added to the Acade-~ ~~ 
my Library in 1883. Physical apparatus doubled in ~ 
1883. Ten students fitted for college and admitted in 
1883. Twenty in 1884. A Graduating class ev 
year in the Commercial Department. Fine echedl 
buildings, in which all the students live with the 
Principal. No boarding out in private families. Rooms — 
carpeted and furnished with wardrobe, bureau, seanil 
washstand, toilet set, two single beds with 
guod mattresses, pillows, and an ample supply of bed- — 
cing, allin complete order, etc., etc. Buildings car — 
wae throughout, and thoroughly heated by steam. 
ms for two boys. No large dormitories. Rooms — 
lighted with gas. Media Academy sets a generéus — 
table. The students are not poorly fed under thé © 
economical plea that plain food and meagre diet are — 
best for students. Dining-room fitted out in the best ~ 
manner. Experienced men waiters. First-class steam — 
laundry. Day and night watchmen. A gymnasium, ~ 
with two bowling-alleys and other fixtures. Ample — 
grounds for base ball, foot-ball and other athletic © 
sports. Drainage and water supply perfect. No ma-— 
laria. The health record of Media has few parallels. — 
Media Academy has all the conveniences and 
ances necessary to make it a real home and a 
class academy: A school for the training of gentle- — 
men. No hazing or other rowdyism. No “rou 
it.” Students at this academy must not sacrifice the. 
home influences for an education devoid of goods 
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morals, good manners and genteel surrou 
school is adapted in every way to the education of 
yoang men and boys only. Media Academy is not a 
mixed school, but strictly a boarding-school for the 
male sex. Media has seven churches and a T 
ance charter which prohibits the sale of all intoxi- 
“alien drinks. Media is conveniently accessible from — 
all points. No change of depots in Philadelphia, via ~ 
Pennsylvania Railroad, coming from New York, Pitte- — 
burg, Baltimore or Washington. Nineteen trains ~ 
leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, for Media, 
Return trains every hour; distance, thirteen mi 
Ask at Media Station for Academy coach, 


meets every train. Drive to the school, onl 
minutes. or new illustrated circular of 
Academy address the Principal and 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. B. and A. M., (G 
uate of Phillips’ Exeter Academy and Harvard C 
lege), Media, Penn. 


Riverside Literary Series, No. XIL. 
STUDIES IN LONGFELLOW, — 
By W. C. GANNETT. 
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HARVEST SERVICE 
From “Unity Festivals.” 


LIFE OF JESUS. 
For Young People. Illustrated. 
By Howard N. Brown. Price $4.00 per dozen. 


Western Unitarian §. §. Society, 


Price $2.50 per 100 copies. 


Outlines for schools, conversation 
and home studies. Enlarged and 
after Uniry Leaflet No. LV. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 
For Sale by 


WEST. UNIT. S. 5S. SOC’y, 


Any subscriber who can spare a copy of 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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AMES PYLE'S 
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PEARLINE 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by allGrocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
Ways bears the above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ISAIAH DILLON )} LEVI DILLON 
AND SONS. 1 AND SONS. 
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IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS o¥ 


NORMAN HORSES 


(Formerly of firm of E. Dillon & Co.) 


NEW IMPORTATION 


Arrived in fine condition June 15, 1884. Have now 
a large collection of choice animals. 


Stables and Headquarters Located at 
Normal, 


’ Opposite the Illinois Central and Chicago and Alton 


Depots. Street cars run from the Lake Erie & West 
ern, and Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western 
Depots, in Bloomington, direct to our stables in Nor- 


‘mal, Address 


DILLON BROS., NORMAL, IL! 
WISE PEOPLE USE 


our paint at 50c. 60c. and 
70c. per gallon to beautfy 
and protect their property. 
Handsome and durable. 
Shipped to any one direct. 
Color card list and testimo- 
nials sent free. Largest 
works. 


ATLAS PAINT CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

begins the next Academic Year September 19 

The main purpose of the institution is to prepar- 

young men for the Unitarian Ministry. There is no 

charge for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and al 

necessary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 
| to 


y 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville, Penn. 
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A SPORTSMANS SONG. 
Maurice Thompson in the Manhattan. 

Ho! for the marshes, green with spring, 

Where bitterns croak and the plovers pipe, 
Where the gaunt old heron spreads his wing 

Above the haunt of the rail and snipe, 
For my gun is clean and my rod’s in trim, 

And the old, wild longing is roused in me; 
Ho! for the bass-pools cool and dim— 

Ho! for the swales of the Kankakee! 


Is there other joy like the joy of a man 
Free for a season with rod and gun, 
With the sun to tan and the winds to fan, 
And the waters to lull, and never a one 
Of the cares of life to follow him, 


' 
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Or to shadow his mind while he wanders | 


free! 
Ho! for the currents, low and dim— 
Ho! for the fens of the Kankakee! 


A hut by the river, a light canoe, 

My rod and my gun, anda sennight fair— 
A wind from the south and the wildfowl due 

Be mine! All’s well! Comes never a care! 
A strain of the savage fires my blood, 

.Aud the zest of freedom is keen in me; 
Ho! for the marsh and the lilied' flood ! 

Ho! for the tarns of Kankakee! 


Give me the stand where the swift currents 
rush, 
With my rod all astrain and a bass coming 
in, 
Or give me the marsh, with the brown snipe 
afiush 
And my gun’s sudden flashes and resonant 
din ; 
For [I’m tired of the desk and tired of 
town, 
And I long to be out, and I long to be free; 
Ho! for the marsh, with the birds whirling 
down ! 
Ho for the pools of the Kankakee ! 


The Sequel. 


‘*O FOR A DOSE OF CINCHONEE.”’ 
FOR UNITY. 


I found the marshes green with slime, 
In hunting the ploverI caught a cold, 
The weather was bad, and all the time 
I was growing sick and feeling old, 
My gun got wet and my bait grew rank, 
The fish never nibbled, and quite chillee 
I crawled away from the muddy bank, 
To take a dose of cinchonee. 


Is there ever a fool like the fool of a man 
Who leaves his wife for a rod and a gun, 
Where winds will chafe and the sun will tan 
*Mid the brush and logs where nevera one 
Of the joys of home do follow him ? 
Oh! the murderous mood of this killing 
spree 3 
Makes heavy the pulse and the conscience 
dim. 
Oh ! for a dose of cinchonee. 


I paddled about in the dirty slough, 
The boat was leaky and did upset, 
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’T was getting dark and the ducks were due, 
So I shot a buzzard that I could’ nt get; 
An early rudeness fired my blood, 
’Twas savage slavery and miseree, 
I had no eye for a “ lilied flood,”’ 
For I needed a dose of cinchonee. 


I wade no longer in a big frog-pond, 
Where in fishing for bass I caught a mud- 
turtle, 
I’ve abandoned the rod of which I was 
fond, 
And the crack of a gun now makes my 
blood curdle. 
I am giad to be home with its pleasures select, 
And will never again seek the rank Kan- 
kakee, 
So long as the town and the home protect, 
For still I must dose on cinchonee. 
Marsa SwAMPson. 
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ELKHA RT LA KE, WIS. 
PETTIBONE’S PINE POINT RESORT. 


The popular resort for people who enjoy quiet and 


rest, and who do not wish to be compelled to change 


| 


’ 
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their toilets several times a day. Climate cool and de- 
lightful. Rowing, sailing, etc. Terms,$10 per week ; 
$8 per week by the month; $2 per day. Omnibus in 
attendance. C. V. PETTIBONE, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


| Re ALL ODDS 
HE 


EST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 
and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line 
between 


Chicago and St, Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
(Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 
Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Al- 
gona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, 
Rockford, Ill , are amongst the 800 local stations on 
its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority 
enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its DAY 
COACHES, which are the finest that human art and 
ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING 
CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance; 
its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are 
unsurpassed by any; and its widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


the like of which are not othe any other road any- 
where. It short, it is pas that it is the Best 

uipped Road in the World. ; 
igre of interest North, Northwest and West 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 
noted hunting and fishing grounds are accessible by 
the various branches of this road, 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and 
has over four handred passenger conductors constant- 
ly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents cell 
them. It costs no more to,travel on this route, that 
gives first-class accommodations, than it goes to ge 
by the poorly equipped roads, 7 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort 

pers, or other information not obtainable at your 
local ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


